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Get the “Promotion of the Month”, International’s 
newest merchandising service for bakers. It’s designed 
tage your sales and profits for twelve full months. 
=. ye receive twelve individual and complete mer- 
aan ising kits . . . a different one mailed to you each 
month for a solid year. sure to ask your Inter- 
national representatives for details. You'll be glad 


you did! 
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Y Want PROFITABLE trade 


like this in your Shop? 


Ever since this baker and Mr. I, the International man, went 
into partnership together, they’ve really been promoting profit. 
Mr. 1 showed him how an International bakery sales promotion 
would increase sales on his big profit items, build good will and 
convert his ‘‘occasionals”’ into regular customers. 


Mr. I also demonstrated how International’s complete line of 
‘“‘Bakery-Proved” flours puts an end to wasted ingredients, 
production delays and costly overtime. You are assured of 
uniform, more profitable results every time. 


Mr. I would like to promote profits for you, too. Why not have 
him call at your shop and tell you about the merchandising aids 
that he has to offer. Remember, higher profits are as near as your 
telephone—so, call your International representative today. 


International 


ILLING COMPANY 








“BAKERY-PROVED” 
Trade Mark 





GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINNESOTA 
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There are various grades of burlap and, of course, 


variations within those grades. 
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General Offices—St. Louis 2, Mo. 
Sales Offices in Principal Cities 


Not hy a 


* Producers and users alike accept Bemis’ grading of Indian burlap 


You can always look to Bemis for the best in burlap! 
as the standard for the industry. 


But, when you buy burlap bags, there’s one sure way 
to get the quality of burlap you pay for: Rely on Bemis.* 
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All burlap alike? 


September 22, 1953 
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A Weekly News Magazine for the Flour Industry Issued by 


The Miller Publishing Co. 
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WAYNE G. MARTIN, JR., Manager 
GEORGE W. POTTS, Assistant Manager 
PAUL L. DITTEMORE, Special Sales Representative 
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(614 Board of Trade Bldg., Kansas City 5, Mo. Tel. Victor 1350) 
MARTIN E. NEWELL, Manager 
JAMES W. MILLER, Assistant Manager 


CENTRAL STATES OFFICE 
(2272 Board of Trade Bldg., 141 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill 
Telephone Harrison 7-6782) 
DON E. ROGERS, Manager 
HENRY S. FRENCH, Assistant Manager 


FOREIGN OFFICE 
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GEORGE E. SWARBRECK, Manager 
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City, KC 295; Chicago, CG 340; New York, NY 1-2452; Washing- 
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WESTERN STAR 
KANSAS STAR 
GOLDEN CREST 


The many qualities that make these 
STAR brands valuable to bakers 
are not accidental. They are care- 
fully achieved by proper wheat se- 
lection, superior milling and con- 


stant laboratory checking. 


The WESTERN STAR MILL CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 





"THE largest and most modern flour mill 
and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 
storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 

els, together with more than one hundred elevators 

and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher’s Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sEATTLE, U.S.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
OLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. EaSTERN REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, New YORK CITY 
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B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


* WHEAT and RYE ad 


FAMILY FLOUR BAKERY FLOUR CRACKER FLOUR 














RED WING FLOUR 


Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 
THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. 

















SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. GRAIN 


Storage Capacity 4,000,000 Bushels Kansas City, Mo. MERCHANTS 
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STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


FraNK A. THEIS, Pres. 
Harry M. Srrarron, Vice Pres. 


he Operating Union Terminal Elevator 


Francis J. Firzparrick, Vice Pres. 
F. L. Rosensury, Secretary St. Joseph, Mo. 


2,000,000 Bus. Storage Capacity 


Specializing in MILLING WHEAT and All Grains 
with definite rate and other advantages supplied by St. 
Joseph Location. 


Main Office 
STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 
CurisTOPHER Hararis, Treas. & Mgr. 





























Corby Building St. Joseph, Mo. 
a ™ 
. 
Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain Co. 
BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
Grain Merchants 

Operating Terminals at — Sub-Terminal at 

Kansas City (River Rail) Nebraska City, Nebraska 

St. Joseph, Missouri Country Elevators in 

Sioux City, lowa Six States 























“Diamond D” *sitaisstescterc: | | J. FL IMBS MILLING CO. s" 12 


trol from Montana Spring Wheat. poms ) Hard ste a MO. 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Incorporated Speinngha ecard Aes 
SHERIDAN, wens DAILY CAPACITY 4.200 CWTS. SACKS 

















POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING 














To build a bread business you 
must have customers who come 
back day after day ...and steady 
customers want the same high 
quality in every loaf they buy. 
POLAR BEAR flour has a fifty- 
year reputation for uniform top 
quality. 


FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT-1899 
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ITS IN THE RECORD 





SPRING WHEAT FLOURS WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 


ey) 
yr 7 






CANADIAN can Wear x wa, MONARCH 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR aoe “ 
NELSON y canoe | mann CRESCENT 
ROLLED OATS CAPACITY 36,000 CWTS, DAILY 
MAPLE LEAF MILLING COMPANY 


OATMEAL LIMITED 


Head Office: TORONTO, ONTARIO 
Cable Address “ MAPLEFLOUR” 














1 4 | Specialists in [Mlillin 
Robin Hood Flour ro es ‘pring Wheat 


Mills Limited GUARANTEED BRANDS 


WUE Gronto - numcerstone . monTREAL. MOREE PURITY — THREE STARS 
EASTERN EXPORT OFFICE MONTREAL » ORIENTAL EXPORT OFFICE: VANCOUVER GREAT WEST * CANADA CREAM 
STERLING PRAIRIE MAIDS 














DAILY CAPACITY 20,000 BAGS 





GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 


Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS CO. LIMITED 
“SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “CORONET” “SILVER STAR” z = i 
CABLE ADDRESS: GREATSTAR _ST. MARY'S, ONTARIO, CAN. See CORES “LARGE a 
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QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAIN TAINED SINCE 1887 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 





Cable Address ALL 





“HASTINGS” CABLE CODES 
Montreal IRAO USED 
Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 
Owning and Operating , Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 


Saskatchewan and Alberta 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
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FSF BAKER FLOURS 
, C4 ‘a of 
y Oy, Tin your shop 












that give 





SALINA, KANSAS 











Complete Gacilities for Sering the Milling Indus | 








MEMBERS OFFICES: | 
CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE CHICAGO, ILL. | 
KANSAS CITY BOARD OF TRADE KANSAS CITY, MO. 
| MINNEAPOLIS GRAIN EXCHANGE NEW YORK, N. Y. | 
NEW YORK PRODUCE EXCHANGE ENID, OKLA. | 
WINNIPEG GRAIN EXCHANGE FT. WORTH, TEXAS | 
DULUTH BOARD OF TRADE AMARILLO, TEXAS 


FT. WORTH GRAIN & COTTON EXCH, 
NEW YORK RUBBER EXCHANGE 








NEW YORK COFFEE a SUGAR EXCH. OPERATING: | Founded by Fred Uhlmann 
NEW YORK COTTON EXCHANGE ee —— | 
_ J 








KANSAS CITY * 1158 BOARD of TRADE 











Our Merchandising Department is equipped to make scien- 


tific selection of wheats of superior milling and baking 
varieties for you. Our large storage capacity permits accurate 









binning of wheat of top milling and baking qualities. Let 
Call Grand 7070. 


us serve you. 





Sz BURRUS MILLS. Incorporated 


KANSAS CITY GRAIN DIVISION 


BOARD OF TRADE 3UILDING + KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“OPERATING MILLING WHEAT + CORN + FEED GRAINS 
SANTA FE ELEVATOR A J. P. BURRUS, presivent A. H. FUHRMAN, wice pres. & x. c. mar. 


CAPACITY 10,200,000 BUS. J.D. TINKLEPAUGH ~—E. M. SUMMERS 
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Gladiola 





and 


Red Glefant 


For the future, too, GOLDEN 
LOAF will always be the big 


value in uniform, strong, fine 


FLOURS OF 
EXCELLENT QUALITY 


spring wheat flours. 


FANT MILLING CO. 


SHERMAN, TEXAS 


TENNANT 6 HOVT COMPANY? 
. A 


Ba coum cun cone ce ce sem ci see etn ne Dt A a ED SRS NE SD SSE 














Ke CITY , MINNBS SOTA! 
107 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE All Grades 
PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: RYE FLOUR 





HUMMER-—Spring Hi-Gluten 1000 ewts. FI 250 cwts. Meal 
LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent ’ our—200 cwts. Mea 


\ BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 


SPECIAL—Extra Strong Spring Patent 
STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 
RY E—White - Medium - Dark 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING Co. °°NtY:° Exceptional Bakery Flours 


- e NO-RISK EX-HI NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 
Jones-HrrreELsATER Construction Co. 
THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 


Designers and Builders for Milling Companies ABILENE, KANSAS 




















1911 Baltimore Ave. Kansas City 6, Missouri Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 1,800,000 Bus. 


Cfor More Than 50 Years... | 
Millers of Quality Cflours | 
| WINGOLD «x WINONA | 
FLOUR FLOUR | 
These Brands Are Absolutely Dependable. | 
" | 
“THERE IS NO pals 
SUBSTITUTE Bay STATE MILLING Co. 
F re) R Q U A L I T Y 9 HARD arnane Wumay & RYE FLOURS 
WINONA, MINNESOTA 
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HE TRUTH ABOUT 
EBRASKA WHEAT 


EBRASKA has become famous for producing wheats with 
consistently superior baking characteristics. This fact is a 
source of wonderment to bakers, grainmen and millers alike. 


STRONG wheat improvement association, constant research, 
ready cooperation of the wheat growers and a favorable climate 
are some of the reasons for this good record. 





RIMARILY wheat is grown to produce flour, which, in turn, is 

baked into bread. Nebraska realizes that, so the state has con- 
centrated on developing only the best baking varieties of wheat 
and has limited its development to just a few of the best. 











O BE explicit, there are four main “good baking” varieties 

grown in the state—Nebred, Pawnee, Cheyenne, Turkey—and 
they comprise over 90% of the crop. While new varieties are 
being studied Nebraska will stand by these four which do what 
the baker wants. 


HERE is the more logical place to obtain the undiluted 

baking benefits of Nebraska wheat than from a Nebraska 
mill? Our plants are ideally situated to acquire these wheats with- 
out any added trouble or expense. 





 * aeteetespaiaintatal of our two famous Nebraska bakery brands— 

WISDOM and QUEEN QUALITY — begins with careful 
wheat selection from areas noted for high quality baking wheats. 
We've been doing this in Nebraska for years and believe we are 
best equipped to select and mill these wheats. And each step of the 
process is controlled by laboratories maintained in each of our 
plants. Thus, you can always be sure of the uniformity and fine 
baking performance of WISDOM and QUEEN QUALITY 
throughout the year. 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED Mitts Co. 


General Offices, OMAHA, NEB. 
Elevator Storage 2,000,000 Bus. Daily Capacity 9,500 Cwts. 








Flour Mills at: OMAHA + GRAND ISLAND + FREMONT, NEBRASKA 
AND ALABAMA FLOUR MILLS COMPANY, DECATUR, ALABAMA 
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The Greater Kansas City market is 15th in retail sales, 17th in grocery sales, 11th 
in wholesale sales, 8th in bank clearings. It is one of the country’s greatest grain 
and milling centers. Commander-Larabee’s southwest sales offices are located in 
this Empress City of the Southwestern Grain Empire. 


EMPRESS FLOUR ty 





i PLEA NEPevence 


winwesot® 
' [Senna ar rice: UMME APO LS 


WF ” 


ee 

vow ae 

A premium short patent Southwest flour . . . favorite of ory 
discriminating bakers for many years because of its ito 


uniformly fine baking properties. 
Empress consistently produces fine-textured 


silky loaves with a brilliant white crumb color. 


\Commander-Larabee 


MIitLLING COMPANY 
A DIVISION OF 









vay 


ARCHER-DANIELS-MIDLAND COMPANY j 
gen | 
GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS 2, & 











MINNESOTA ~*~ 
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New Approach to Price Supports Seen 





SECRETARY BENSON FAVORS USE 
OF SURPLUSES, NOT STORAGE 





Speech at National Plowing Contest Interpreted as Favor- 
ing Wheat Certificate Plan—Lists Eight Essential 
Points in Farm Program 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 


WASHINGTON—A farm program 
geared to use rather than storage and 
designed to “solve problems instead 
of creating them” was advocated by 
the Secretary of Agriculture last 
week. 

Ezra T. Benson spoke at the Na- 
tional Plowing Contest Sept. 19 at 
Augusta, Wis. 

Several of those who heard him 
interpreted his statements as favor- 
ing the wheat certificate plan for 
price support which was outlined re- 
cently for the wheat industry ad- 
visory committee. (The Northwestern 
Miller, Aug. 25, page 9.) 

The certificate plan for wheat and 
cotton is expected to be the spring- 
board from which Mr. Benson can 
leap into the high level price support 
pool for the basic commodities. 

The plan would insure full parity 
for that part of those basic commodi- 
ties used domestically for food or, 
in the case of cotton, normal domes- 
tic production. 

At Augusta, Mr. Benson's speech 
marked the end of the foggy approach 
to the farm problem. He did not ab- 
jectly surrender his otherwise forth- 
right approach to free enterprise in 
agriculture but he did bring his ma- 
chine to a full halt before reversing 
his engine. 

He said, “I can tell you that Presi- 
dent Eisenhower and I are both de- 
termined to do all within our power 
to protect and improve the living 
standard of the farm people of this 
great nation, including whatever 
parity proposals meet the test of the 
exhaustive study of the farm prob- 
lem now under way by the nation’s 
farmers, the U.S. Department of Ag- 
riculture and Congress.” 

Mr. Benson gave the impression 
that he would accept the popular de- 
cision as to the level of farm price 
supports, with he and the adminis- 
tration bowing to the political de- 
mands of the hour. 

Mr. Benson set forth eight points 
which he sees as essential to any 
sound farm program: 

1. The program must provide for 
a constantly improved farm economy. 

2. It must fully protect the farm- 
er’s freedom of choice. 

3. It must be in the farmer's in- 
terest. 

4. It must be in the public in- 
terest. 

5. It must be financially practical. 

6. It must be geared to use rather 
than storage. 

7. It must solve problems, 
create them. 

8. It must square with American 
principles. 

“The only program that can long 
succeed is one that is oriented toward 
sound objectives, that is workable, 
and that has the support of farmers, 
and all citizens represented by the 
Congress,” Mr. Benson said. 

“It is time to speak bluntly and 


not 


plainly on my position. I have not be- 
come secretary of agriculture to sit 
idly by wringing my hands and let 
the farmer be squeezed by lowered 
farm prices and high-fixed costs.” 

The significant items of those 
named above are six and seven. 

During the first meeting of the new 
permanent farm policy committee the 
discussions consisted solely of the 
certificate plan for wheat and cotton. 
No other matters of importance were 
discussed. The above essentials iden- 
tify the certificate plan by indirec- 
tion. 

Secretary Benson in apparently 
shifting to a high-level support plan, 
may be accused of deviating from his 
previous farm policy, but he can 
maintain that he did not plan to ac- 
cept any farm policy until he had 





talked to the nation’s producers. 

In presenting these two points to 
the next session of Congress he could 
in effect complete the administra- 
tion’s pledge of parity in the market 
place and at the same time give 
ground on the 90% of parity for the 
present law. 

“The basic and typically American 
idea behind any farm program must 
be to help farmers to help them- 
selves,” the secretary said. ‘This is 
our goal: Sound, farmer-run_ pro- 
grams, with the department of agri- 
culture the servant and not the mas- 
ter of the American farmer.” 





JAPANESE EXPORTS 
OF FLOUR GAIN 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture reports that ex- 
ports of flour from Japan during 
1952-53 (July-June) amounted to 
143,178 metric tons, compared with 
43,850 tons in 1951-52. The distribu- 
tion of these exports, with compara- 
ble figures for 1951-52 shown in pa- 
rentheses, was as follows: Southern 
Korea, 89,256 (16,496) tons; Formosa, 
38,132 (19,191) tons; Ryukyus, 14,610 
(8,163) tons; Hong Kong, 1,080 
(none) tons; and Thailand, 100 (none) 
tons. 





Smaller Amount of Wheat Put 
Under Price Support This Year 


WASHINGTON 
ment of approximately 119 million 
bushels, short of last year at the same 
time by approximately 50 million 
bushels contributed bearish influence 
to an already sick wheat market last 
week. The report covered loans placed 
through Aug. 15. 

U.S. Department of Agriculture of- 
ficials attributed the low level of loan 
protection commitments to the sub- 
stantially lower production of wheat 
in the Southwest this year, particu- 
larly in Kansas, where the loan com- 
mitment reduction was virtually the 
same as the over-all reduction. 

The low level of loan commitments 
at this time indicated to market ob- 
servers that there was a large supply 
of free wheat outside the government 
account. 

Within USDA, officials beiieve that 
henceforth the wheat loan account 
will reveal an acceleration of loan 
pledges as reports from states north 
and west of Kansas are recorded. 
These officials see the big spread be- 
tween the market price for wheat and 


A loan commit- 


increased pace into the loan program 
as the marketing year progresses. 

Through Aug. 15 last year, the 
quantity of 1952-crop wheat put un- 
der support was 169,000,000 bu. 

The 118,685,574 bu. of 1953-crop 
wheat under price support through 
Aug. 15, consisted of 17,884,049 bu. 
in farm storage, 99,374,215 bu. in 
warehouse storage and 1,427,310 bu. 
under purchase agreements. By states, 
the largest quantity put under sup- 
port was 36,871,549 bu. in Oklahoma, 
followed by 32,407,949 bu. in Kansas, 
and 13,444,384 bu. in Texas. (See 
table.) 

The USDA also reported the quan- 
tities of other 1953-crop grains and 
flaxseed put under support through 
Aug. 15. (See accompanying table.) 


eee 
Wheat Under 
Support 


(Selected States) 


the level of the loan protection as a . . Bu. 
certainty that farmers will look more Colorado ........ 5,048,534 
and more to the loan program. Illinois 42s peee ee 3,638,971 
Supporting this opinion is the Indiana edi tae 1,107,833 
knowledge that most all of the recent Kansas tener e ees 32,407,949 
crop is under cover somewhere, and Michigan ........ 1,223,226 
the probability is that the farmers Missouri ......... 2,278,575 
have been taking their own good time Nebraska ome ae a ee 5,523,139 
in applying for the loan. Wheat farm- CR oth skew sen 6,294,189 
ers have until Jan. 31, 1954, to take Oklahoma ....... 36,871,549 
out wheat loans, and the feeling at TCXAS .ccccccvses 13,444,384 
USDA is that they will move at an Washington ...... 2,482,692 
e 8@ ® ee @® 
Grain, Flaxseed Under Price Support 
' Loans————— 
Farm-stored Warehoused Purchase 
grain grait agreements Total 
(bu.) (bu.) (bu.) (bu.) 
Barley ..... - 1,496,935 1,016,583 2,600 2,516,118 
Flaxseed ........ 41,255 54.96: Se 96.217 
Grain sorghums . 15,093 2,620,848 69.879 2,705,820 
EE  -eenwes ‘ 9,176,162 3,999.60 216,749 13,392,513 
Rye 19,945 108,311 5,006 133,262 


Proposal for New 
Futures Contract 
at K.C. Studied 


KANSAS CITY—The board of di- 
rectors of the Kansas City Board of 
Trade has instructed the rules com- 
mittee of the exchange to prepare a 
proposed rule for trading in a new 
wheat futures contract on which only 
hard winter wheat would be deliver- 
able. At present, soft red winter 
wheat also is eligible for delivery 
at Kansas City. 

When the rule is drawn it will be 
presented to the membership of the 
board for a vote, and at the same 
time the members will be asked to 
vote on a time for starting the new 
contract trading, if approved, Estab- 
lishment of a new trading rule re- 
quires a two thirds majority vote of 
approval. 

The proposal originated with flour 
millers who are members of the Kan- 
sas City exchange after members 
voted down an earlier request for 
elimination of soft red winter wheat 
from the present futures contract. 
Eligibility of soft red wheat for de- 
livery destroys the value of the mar- 
ket as a hedging medium for hard 
wheat flour millers, they contend. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


Canadian Millers 
Enjoy Golf Event 


TORONTO—The annual golf tour- 
nament and dinner of the Canadian 
National Millers Assn. took place at 
the Seigniory Club, Monte Bello, 
Quebec, Sept. 15-16. The McDonald & 
Robb, Ltd., trophy for the champion 
golfer was won by William E. Pater- 
son, Purity Flour Mills, Ltd., and the 
Charles Ritz trophy for the champion 
senior golfer was taken by James G. 
Wharry, Quaker Oats Co., of Canada, 
Ltd. 

At the annual dinner a _ presenta- 
tion was made, on behalf of the mem- 
bers of the association, to George A. 
Morris, who recently retired from the 
presidency of the Ogilvie Flour Mills 
Co., Ltd., in appreciation of his serv- 
ices to the industry. 

The proceedings were under the 
chairmanship of H. Norman Davis, 
president of the host firm, the Ogil- 
vie Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 

A full report will appear in the 
next issue of The Northwestern 
Miller. 





CANADIAN WHEAT CROP 
HIT BY FROST 


WINNIPEG—Frost bit deeply into 
standing grain crops in many sec- 
tions of western Canada, particular- 
ly the northern regions of Alberta 
and Saskatchewan Sept. 21. Heavy 
grade losses will occur, and yields 
may be severely affected. In Mani- 
toba the percentage of crops standing 
is very small and the total damage in 
the province should be relatively 
light except for late stands of flax- 
seed. Nine degrees of frost were re- 
corded at some points and temperature 
readings of 25° to 32° were com- 
mon. 
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By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 

WASHINGTON — With a world 
now giutted with surpluses of most 
agricultural commodities, leading 
government experts now see a four- 
five year condition where supplies of 
food and fiber are ahead of demand. 

These experts doubt that the hope- 
ful attitude of U.S. farm organiza- 
tions that such devices as Section 550 
of the Mutual Security Administra- 
tion Act can effect any substantial 
results in moving these surpluses in- 
to consumption. 

The devices now in effect or 
planned cannot make any substan- 
tial dent in the backlog of surpluses 
now on hand. Those surpluses con- 
sist of most of the grains, cotton, to- 
bacco and fats and oils. : 

Iexcept for tobacco the importing 
nations are in a relatively comfort- 
able situation and won’t buy except 
at a price discount. 

This government, under the price 
support programs, has usurped the 
function of the market place where 
the speculators held the surplus. Un- 
der the existing law these surpluses 
can only be sold at statutory fixed 
prices at home and in the interna- 
tional market they must be offered 
warily at price levels which cannot 
be construed as dumping and upset- 
ting to friendly export competitors. 

In short, with the U.S. holding ap- 
proximately one billion pounds of 
cottonseed oil as surplus, there is 
little disposition on the part of for- 
eign nations to make substantial 
commitments for this commodity. The 
same condition exists for cereal 
grain—a condition aflirmed by the 
lag in wheat purchases under the 
wheat pact this year. 


Sedatives 

Politically, the present administra- 
tion can and probably will use funds 
authorized by Congress to move 
grains and other commodities to for- 
eign destinations at the least ex- 
cuse of demand, e.g., famine. But 
such exports would only be a drop 
in the huge supply bucket. 

Before demand catches up with the 
oversupply situation it will be nec- 
essary to create in foreign markets 
a substantial increase in buying pow- 
er. Some sedatives are at hand, such 
as the relaxation of bread standards 
which will permit distribution of 
bread of better quality. But it will 
not make any substantial change in 
overall exports of wheat from the 
western hemisphere granaries. 

The world faces exactly the reverse 
situation which existed after the end 
of World War Il. At that time there 
was primarily a world cereal crisis 
with urgent shortage everywhere. 
Now the conditions are reversed. 
There is a real surplus of cereals. 

The US. is taking halting steps to 
check the building up, of wheat sur- 
pluses through imposition of acreage 
allotments and marketing quotas on 
its wheat crop. Yet that device will 
not dent the situation by the end of 
the next crop year. 

Some students of the export situa- 
tion within government are doubtful 
that U.S. wheat and wheat flour ex- 
ports for the current crop year will 
exceed 200 million bushels except for 
a most liberal international political 
aid policy which could stimulate 
these exports as high as 250 million 
bushels. U.S. Department of Agri- 
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Problems in Dealing With Glut 


of Farm Commodities Intensify 


culture officials take the hopeful view 
that our wheat and wheat flour ex- 
ports may reach as much as 265 mil- 
lion bushels and publicly they talk 
of a 300 million bushel level, neither 
of which being likely. 


Farm Bureau Goal 


Backed by American Farm Bureau 
Federation zeal there is a drive to 
build up exports under the provi- 
sions of Section 550 of the MSA law 
which would permit the sale of U.S. 
agricultural surpluses for foreign cur- 
rencies. 

This goal is obscured by several 
important limitations of this provi- 
sion of the law. 

The AFBF advocates of this device 
are inspired more by zeal than sense, 
observers say. It was their bill which 
Congress passed. They will urge the 
next House to pass the Schoeppel 
bill, making available not less than 


$500 million worth of farm commodi- 
ties for foreign sale for foreign cur- 
rencies. Section 550 permits the sale 
for foreign currencies of as much as 
$250 million of U.S. agricultural 
commodities. 

Foreign buyers may not take the 
bait of the soft currency sale pro- 
posal on any significant scale except 
for tobacco. As long as the surpluses 
exist why buy today except at severe 
discounts—a condition which neither 
Section 550 nor the proposed Schoep- 
pel bill recognizes. 

There appears only one course—to 
sweat out the period of surplus as 
best the exporting nations can. The 
danger is that an eager administra- 
tion may attempt to dump its sup- 
plies in the domestic market since 
they are halted by natural reluc- 
tance of buyers or international po- 
litical objections from dumping in 
world markets. 





Baking Industry, USDA Combine 
to Expand Baked Foods Market 


WASHINGTON — Representatives 
of the American Bakers Assn. and 
the American Institute of Baking 
met with top level executives of the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture here 
Sept. 16 to discuss possible coopera- 
tive activities in a combined effort 
to move more wheat through bakery 
foods. 

No detailed plans of action were 
formulated at the preliminary meet- 
ing, but agreement was reached that 
the various departments would be 
kept in touch with activities of the 
association and a closer working ar- 
rangment set up. 

Attending the meeting were: 

For the department of agriculture, 
John H. Davis, assistant secretary 
and president of the Commodity 
Credit Corp.; J. Earl Coke, assistant 
secretary; True D. Morse, under sec- 
retary; Leonard R. Trainer, director 


food distribution branch; Oris V. 
Wells, chief, Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics; Harry Trelogan, assistant 
administrator, Agricultural Research 
Administration; C, F. Speh, assistant 
chief, Bureau of Agricultural & In- 
dustrial Chemistry; Dr. Hazel K. 
Stiebeling, chief, Bureau of Human 
Nutrition and Home Economics; P. 
V. Kepner, assistant director Agri- 
cultural Extension Service; Howard 
H. Gordon, administrator Production 
& Marketing Administration; E. J. 
Murphy, deputy director, grain 
branch, Production and Marketing 
Administration; Forrest Clements, 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics; 
and R. L. Webster, director, Office of 
Information. 

The ABA was represented by E. E. 
Kelley, Jr., president; John T. Mc- 
Carthy, Toledo, chairman national 
affairs committee; L. G. Graeves, 
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CARRYOVER BUILDUP—The growth of the U.S. wheat surplus is illustrat- 
ed in this chart showing wheat distribution since 1940. The column at the 
right, representing U.S. Department of Agriculture estimates for the cur- 
rent crop year, shows a carryover of about 800 million bushels, larger than 
the anticipated domestic disappearance of 690 million bushels. The July 1, 
1954, carryover, at that level would be more than 25% larger than the pre- 
vious record of 630 million bushels in 1942. 
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Washington, chairman grain advisory 
committee; Joseph Creed, counsel, 
and D. E. McFadden, director of 
public relations. 

Representing AIB were Howard O. 
Hunter, president; W. B. Bradley, 
scientific director; members of the 
scientific advisory committee, Dr. C. 
H. Bailey, University of Minnesota, 
Dr. E. J. Lease, Clemson Agricultural 
College of South Carolina, Dr. R. R. 
Williams, National Research Council, 
and G. Cullen Thomas, General Mills, 
Inc., Minneapolis. 

Mr. Davis assured the meeting that 
wholehearted cooperation could be 
expected from the USDA in any 
sound industry efforts which seek to 
build greater markets for farm crops. 

“We are in a period of adjustment 
in agriculture,” he said. ‘Production 
is higher, due to better farming meth- 
ods and better crops plus repeated 
requests in the past for high pro- 
duction goals. Demand has not kept 
pace with the increase in production 
in some crops. 

“Our administration is committed 
to working with industry in planning 
the solutions to such situations and 
we are happy to do so. There is need 
for close teamwork between trade as- 
sociations such as the baking in- 
dustry association and the depart- 
ment of agriculture. Private groups 
must take more responsibility for 
developing broader markets. 

“And this must be on a_ wholly 
voluntary basis. We must avoid more 
government.” 

Mr. Kelley outlined the ABA plans 
for increased promotional activities, 
to build a greater knowledge of the 
nutritional benefits in bread. He 
stressed the fact enriched bread had 
been endorsed by highest nutritional 
authorities and pointed out that this 
is the bread which commands about 
90% of the consumer market. 

“Enriched bread is the one product 
which has the greatest potential for 
creating greater markets for a num- 
ber of farm products, which at this 
time are in heavy supply,” he said. 
“It is our belief that while bread 
consumption in total is good, there 
are many places where still greater 
demand can be created, if every or- 
ganization concerned with marketing 
farm products combine efforts in a 
nationwide campaign. 

“We believe there is a great lack 
of knowledge on the true nutrition- 
al benefits of enriched bread. We 
believe many people still are unaware 
of the enrichment program. And 
there is a belief in our industry also 
that many people in government 
work concerned with health and nu- 
trition are not as strong supporters 
of the enrichment program as is jus- 
tified by the facts.” 

Mr. Kelley expressed his view that 
department heads in the USDA had 
been good supporters of enrichment 
but that the workers at the local 
level had not been indoctrinated fully 
into its benefits. 

Dr. Lease related experience of 
his department in South Carolina in 
the enrichment program. He declared 
that South Carolina, which passed 
the first state law for mandatory 
enrichment, was getting 95% compli- 
ance among bakers and millers. 


Building Enrichment 

He emphasized his belief that en- 
riched bread should be built in every 
possible way in consumer apprecia- 
tion, quoting from a survey by the 
South Carolina Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station which revealed that in 
areas of the state Studied 40% of 
the protein and:-energy is supplied 
by cereal grain products. 

“Enriched bread is supplying very 
large proportions of the calcium and 


———s 
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Leonard M. Franzen 


APPOINTED—After handling many 
field sales positions during his 28 
years with Standard Brands, Inc., 
Leonard M. Franzen has assumed the 
duties of Chicago district bakery 
sales manager for the Fleischmann 
division of Standard Brands. W. J. 
Baker, formerly Pittsburgh area man- 
ager, has succeeded Mr. Franzen as 
Chicago area manager. Mr. Franzen 
is prominent in baking industry af- 
fairs, and is a member of the Bakers 
Club of Chicago. 





riboflavin to the diets of the people 
of South Carolina, particularly people 
of low income,” he said. “But we 
need to build greater support among 
the people in each country who are 
working with the consumers, to 
create greater knowledge of the fine 
food product which enriched bread 
is. We need their support to combat 
the false idea that bread is fattening 
and to eradicate the idea among 
some people that enriched bread is 
mostly starch and lacks many es- 
sential food elements.” 

Dr. Bailey discussed the early cam- 
paign for enrichment, pointing out 
that the people who met in 1940 to 
discuss enrichment were the greatest 
scientists in the world. It was these 
scientists, he said, who agreed on the 
vitally essential enrichment ingredi- 
ents for bread and who also believed 
that bread should not be a perfect 
food, but should merely take _ its 
proper place in the diet. 

Dr. Williams emphasized that not 
only is America the best fed nation 
in the world, but also that nowhere 
in the world can bread be found to- 
day which is higher nutritionally than 
the enriched bread common in Ameri- 
ca. 

Dr. Stiebeling related that her de- 
partment is preparing a series of 
bulletins on specific foods which pre- 
sent facts for consumer education. 
Among those next scheduled for pre- 
paration, she said, is one on bread. 

“A recent study shows that for 
less than 11% of the food money the 
assortment of bread, flour and cereals 
selected by city families provides 
them with 25% of their calories, 14% 
of the calcium, 31% of the thiamine, 
18% of the riboflavin and 27% of the 
niacin,” she said. “People of low in- 
come are getting even greater quan- 
tities of those eleménts from cereal 
products. We realize and recognize, 
therefore, the great nutritional con- 
tribution that cereal grains, particul- 
arly bread, are making in the daily 
diet of the people of America.” 

Mr. Hunter reported on research 
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WHEAT, FLOUR SALES UNDER 
AGREEMENT CONTINUE TO LAG 


Total Through Sept. 15 of 23.6 Million Bushels Compares 
With 72 Million a Year Ago; Flour Total 
Reduced One Half 


activities of the American Institute 
of Baking, aimed at building more 
exact information on nutritional fac- 
tors in wheat and bread. 

Following the all-day meeting, Mr. 
Kelley expressed his belief that a 
much closer relationship will result 
between the industry and the depart- 
ment of agriculture. Plans for com- 
bined activities in several directions 
will be developed in the future, with 
resulting benefit to farmers, consum- 
ers and the baking industry, he said. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


D. ROY DAVIS HEADS 
VANCOUVER EXCHANGE 
VANCOUVE R—D. Roy Davis, 
Buckerfield’s, Ltd., was elected presi- 
Cent of the Vancouver Grain Ex- 
change at the first meeting of the new 








council held recently. He succeeds 
David W. Moss of East Asiatic Co. 
(B.C.), Ltd. 


Robert M. Bryan, Hall Bryan, Ltd., 
was chosen vice president and Philip 
Wolfe, Jas. Richardson & Sons, Ltd., 
honorary treasurer. W. A. Sankey is 
acting secretary-treasurer and A. V. 
Stone, assistant secretary. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Omar, Inc. Sales 
Set New Record 


OMAHA—For the 20th consecutive 
year the sales of Omar, Inc. have 
shown an increase. Total sales for 
the fiscal year ending June 27, 1953, 
were $37,009,336 as compared to 
$32,978,907 for 1951-1952, an increase 
of 12.2%, according to W. J. Cood, 
Jr., president. 

During the past year the Omar 
group increased from 3,518 to 4,015 
employees. Over 17 million dollars 
was paid in wages and benefits. 

Expansion has been the keynote 
during the past year as Omar ac- 
quired the Jacob Laub Bakery Co. 
of Cleveland, Ohio, in February, 1953, 
which has shown a sales figure of 
approximately five million dollars 
annually. Omar now has six plants 
and 46 sales branches in 44 cities. 
The corporation completed the year 


with 1,386 retail and 81 wholesale 
routes, a net increase of over 150 
routes. 


Earnings after taxes amounted to 
$796,886.61—an increase of $177,121.- 
94 over the previous year’s $619,- 
764.67. Earnings per common share 
were $3.63 as compared to $3.07 for 
the previous year. Quarterly divi- 
dends totaling $1 and one _ special 
dividend of 25¢ were declared during 
the year. Dividends totaled $323,435 
vs. $277,671 last year. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 
MOVES OMAHA OFFICES 


OMAHA—General offices of the Ne- 
braska Consolidated Mills Co. have 
been moved to a downtown location 
in Omaha effective Sept. 21, it was 
announced recently by the company. 
The firm has leased a_ two-story 
building near the Omaha Grain Ex- 
change where all offices of the vari- 
ous departments of Nebraska Con- 
solidated can be maintained under one 
roof. The new address is 314 South 
19th St. Offices formerly were main- 
tained at the site of the Omaha flour 
plant. 











BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
500,000 BU. ADDITION 
GOODLAND, KANSAS—A 500,000 
bu. storage elevator addition is being 
built for Iron Mueller, Inc., here at 
an estimated cost of $180,000. The 
project will be completed this fall. 
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WASHINGTON —- The sorry out- 
look for wheat and wheat flour ex- 
ports is clearly defined by a compari- 
son of sales under the International 
Wheat Agreement as reported by the 


U.S. Department of Agriculture for 


the week ending Sept. 15, 1953, with 


similar sales conditions of a year 
earlier. 

Last year as of Sept. 16 sales re- 
ported from the U.S. of wheat and 
Wheat flour amounted to approxi- 
mately 72 million bushels. This year, 


as of a comparable date, total sales 
of wheat amounted to approximately 
23.6 million. 

Flour sales for the same period this 
year were reported as approximately 
5 million bushels wheat equivalent, 
whereas last year they were nearly 
double that quantity. 

In some respects flour sales under 
the IWA are holding better than 
wheat exports, but a close examina- 
tion of reported sales indicates that 
the same reluctance to buy is ap- 
parent in flour as in wheat. Cuba, 
for example, has bought about one 
fifth less flour this year at this time 
from U.S. mills than a year ago. 

Egyptian flour buying from the U.S. 
has swollen the flour sales quota. 

Dutch flour orders from the U.S. 
under the wheat pact are about half 
of last year, but Holland's commit- 
ments to Canada do not disclose any 
significant trend. Philippine flour buy- 
ing at this point is sharply down, both 
from the U.S. and Canada. 

There is nothing in government re- 
ports for IWA or indications that 


there will be any upturn in the pres- 
ent export outlook. 

It may be interesting to note in 
connection with U.S. wheat exports 
that an important government official 
recently told a congressional group 
that U.S.-financed exports of agricul- 
tural machinery to a Middle East na- 
tion created a potential wheat pro- 
duction increase of nearly 37 million 
bushels annually. 

The USDA reported that during the 
period Sept. 9-15, inclusive, the Com- 
modity Credit Corp. confirmed sales 
of 2,391,000 bu. of wheat (including 
wheat and wheat flour in terms of 
wheat equivalent) under the Inter- 
national Wheat Agreement against 
the 1953-54 year quotas. 

The sales for the week included 
700,000 sacks of flour (1,631,000 bu, in 
Wheat equivalent) and 760,000 bu. of 
wheat. 

The principal importing countries 
involved in these sales were Japan, 
Egypt, Netherlands and Bolivia. The 
table on page 25 shows sales to all 
importing countries for the 1953-54 
IWA year. Sales by the U.S. are 
through Sept. 15 and in the case of 
other exporting countries, sales shown 
are those recorded by the Wheat 
Council in London through Sept. 11. 
The department also reported the 
status as of Sept. 11 of 1953-54 quotas 
assigned to territories of member 
countries. The table reflects revised 
quotas for most of the Portuguese 
territories and also for the Nether- 
lands territory of Surinam (Dutch 
Guiana). 





CCC Swaps 2 Million Bushels 
Hard Wheat for Soft Winters 


KANSAS CITY—tTrade estimates 
this week indicate that around 2 mil- 
lion bushels of hard winter wheat 
owned by the Commodity Credit Corp. 
have been traded so far for soft red 
winter wheat which the government 
will ship to Pakistan in a food assis- 
tance program. 

This estimate represents only wheat 
booked for shipment from Gulf and 
Atlantic ports in which hard winters 
were involved. In addition, CCC has 
offered to trade spring wheats for soft 
red winters, and some transactions 
have been made. However, it is be- 
lieved that the spring wheat trades 
so far have been much lighter in 
total, possibly less than half as much, 
there being less incentive for the 
swap in the spring wheat area. 

Most of the exchanges in the South- 
west have been made with interior 
mills, particularly in Kansas, where 
the interior wheat markets are sub- 
stantially higher than the Kansas 
City basis. Millers who can locate 
acceptable milling types of wheats in 
elevators accessible to them have 
sometimes been able to make swaps 
at a gain of several cents compared 
with local markets, even after pay- 
ing some penalty for the transaction. 
In the Kansas City area the price 
relationships are less favorable. 

The trades are credited with hav- 
ing some influence in changing mar- 





ket relationships this week, with soft 
winiers gaining in value in relation to 
hard wheats. Some easing of the pre- 
mium basis in the Southwest also is 
credited to the swaps. 

There is some uncertainty as to the 
exact amount of soft wheat that will 
be shipped on the Pakistan program. 
Authorization is for shipment of one 
million tons, with 700,000 definitely 
scheduled now. Of this, presumably 
35% would be soft wheat, or around 
8,800,000 bu. Not all of this would be 
needed or shipped immediately, how- 
ever. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


AOM DISTRICT NO. 4 
WILL MEET SEPT. 26 
MINNEAPOLIS ~- Four open 
forum sessions and a luncheon meect- 
ing are planned for a meeting of Dis- 
trict No. 4 of the Association of 
Operative Millers, to be held Sept. 26 
at the Hotel Nicollet ‘in Minneapolis. 
Topics for the open forum sessions 
in the morning are bulk handling of 
materials, roller mill operation, sifter 
operation and power transmission. 
George S. Pillsbury, vice president, 
bakery division, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
Minneapolis, will be the principal 
speaker at the luncheon. His topic 
will be “What Is the Baker’s Toughest 
Competition and What Can Be Done 
About It?” 2 
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GRAIN TRADE, USDA LEADERS 
ADDRESS GFDNA CONVENTION 





R. F. Cunningham Elected President of Association—Uni- 
form Grain Storage Agreement Discussed—Air of 
Informality Prevails at Galveston Meeting 


By HARVEY E. YANTIS 
and JAMES W. MILLER 
Northwestern Miller Editorial Staff 


GALVESTON -——-A_ gay, vacation- 
minded crowd attired in sport clothes 
gathered for the 57th annual conven- 


tion of the Grain & Feed Dealers 
National Assn. in the Gulf Coast 
city of Galveston, Sept. 20-22. While 
deep sea fishing, swimming and boat 
tours were main side attractions, the 
convention-goers were privileged to 
hear several speakers of national im- 
port in the grain industry and also 
were exposed to numerous delibera- 
tions in committees and conferences. 
Throughout all the air of informal- 
ity prevailed. 
New President 

A new president, R. F. Cunning- 
ham, R. F. Cunningham & Co., New 
York, was elected to succeed to the 
two-year term held by R. C. Booth, 
Piper Grain & Milling Co., Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa. E. B. Evans, Evans 
Grain Co., Decatur, Il., was named 
first vice president; J. B. Gregg, Mor- 
rison-Gregg-Mitchell Grain Co., Kan- 
sas City, second vice pres‘dent, and 
Madison Clement, Clement Grain Co., 
Waco, Texas, third vice president. 

Alarmed at Storage Build-Up 

Present farm legislation, unless 
“bailed out by war or a series of 
drouth years,’ threatens to pile up 
surpluses beyond reason, Mr. Booth 
maintained during his _ president’s 
keynote address. He found cause for 
alarm in the build-up of grain stor- 
age facilities on use-guarantees and 
amortization concessions, paralleling 
overcapacity difficulties in the milling 
industry. 

Association members were also 
brought up to date on the plan pro- 
posed to the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture designed to take the 
Commodity Credit Corp. out of the 
direct ownership and possession of 
grain. 

“Within the past few weeks (the 


plan) has been incorporated into 
some outlines of a legislative proposal 
called the two-price system,” Mr. 


Booth said. “The proposal we made 
is not in itself a farm plan but is 


something that can be used with the 
present legislation as well as with 
new legislation now being widely 
proposed in the field. We do not want 


it bound up in the public mind with 
only one plan of farm legislation; it 
will work equally well with any plan 
that involves federal support prices 
on surplus crops because it outlines 


only the mechanics of distribution 
and handling of those commodities 
when they leave the point of pro- 


duction. 

“I believe it is mandatory that 
any trade or segment of our econ- 
omy be called in for consultation 
when the government proposes legis- 
lation for one group of its citizens 
that affects the very existence of 
another group, whether it be labor, 
management, business or agricul- 
ture,” Mr. Booth emphasized. 

The grain men’s president also 
backgrounded interior workings of 
the association headquarters, point- 
ed out the need for additional per- 
sonnel in the Washington office of 


the association, and urged coopera- 
tion with government in the revised 
grain sanitation program, which he 
said “remains of tremendous import- 
ance” to the grain trade. 


Inspection Report 


Kenneth S. Hart, Hart Grain Co., 
Kansas City, in a review of a two- 
year study conducted by the uniform 
grades committee which he heads, 
reported that the level of perform- 
ance of the grain inspection service 
has deteriorated in recent years. This 
is evidenced, he said, by numerous 
complaints from trade and govern- 
ment sources regarding the lack of 
uniformity of grading on intermar- 
ket movements, by complaints from 
abroad regarding the quality of ex- 
port shipments sold on U.S. grades 
and the increased demands for fed- 
eral appeals. 

Some of the reasons cited by Mr. 
Hart for the declining efficiency of 
the service were: The heavy burden 
caused by large grain production, 
growing demand for detailed factor 
information within grades, unethical 
practices by certain trade elements 
including p.ugging of cars and mixing 
of inferior grain with shipments of 
high quality grain and failure of 
sponsoring agencies to provide ade- 
quate manpower and facilities to keep 
pace. 

From 1941 through 1952, a com- 
mittee survey revealed, established 
inspection points were increased 13%, 
the number of licensed inspectors in- 
creased 23%, the number of inspec- 
tions performed increased 94% and 
the quantity of grain inspected in- 
creased 147%. 


“These are the danger signals, and 
although they show a definite back- 
ward trend in level of performance, 
we should not jump to the conclusion 
that the inspection service is demor- 
alized,” Mr. Hart said. “This is not so. 
By and large, it is performing a func- 
tion essential to grain marketing, and 
to the casual observer may be re- 
garded as rather satisfactory.” 

These committee recommendations 
were listed by the speaker: Pay wages 
to helpers, samplers and inspectors 
which will encourage qualified men 
to make inspection work a career; 
establish employee welfare programs; 
inaugurate in-service training pro- 
grams; adjust inspection fees to in- 
sure support of efficient service; 
simplify the structure of standards to 
make them more useful and take 
steps to stop unethical practices. 

A major part of the convention 
program was the meeting of various 
committees and sub-groups of the 
national association. The Federation 
of Cash Grain Commission Merchants 
Assns. met under the leadership of 
its president, S. C. Mastérs, Mas- 
ters-Kelly Grain Co., Kansas City, 
to discuss problems in regard to grain 
commission men. Feed distributors 
gathered for a discussion under the 
chairmanship of C. J. Martenis, C. J. 
Martenis Grain Co., New York. 


Uniform Grain Storage Agreement 


The national country elevator com- 
mittee held a panel discussion and 
the most heated part was in regard 
to the Uniform Grain Storage Agree- 
ment. Representing the trade on this 
panel were Leland C. Miller, Feder- 
al-North Iowa Grain Co., Cedar Rap- 
ids, and Langdon McMillan, Osborne 
McMillan Elevator Co., Minneapolis. 
From the government were Elwood 
Chase, assistant to the president of 
the Commodity Credit Corp., and 
Marvin McClain, director of the grain 
branch of Production & Marketing 
Administration, both of Washington. 

Lloyd Case, secretary of the North- 
west Country Elevator Assn., Min- 
neapolis, summarized the position of 

(Continued on page 32) 








CAPITAL COMMENT 





By John 


WASHINGTON—Approval of oper- 
ating methods for Section 550 of the 
Mutual Security Administration act 
which would allow sale of U.S. agri- 
cultural commodities for foreign cur- 
rencies may not be attained before 
the end of this month, informed 
sources told The Northwestern Miller 
this week. 

After meeting all provisions of the 
law—conditions which defy the judg- 
ment of the saints—it is necessary to 
resolve priority for the U.S. agricul- 
tural commodities and finally obtain 
acceptance of those priority condi- 
tions from foreign governments which 
wou'd be asked to join in buying pro- 
grams. 

It has been learned that the US. 
Department of Agriculture has been 
reluctant to go out on a limb in 
recommending priority for U.S. agri- 
cultural commodities. The farm 
agency appears unwilling to set one 
agricultural group ahead of another. 
The result is that Foreign Operations 
Administration is holding the bag. 

While it has peen consulting with 
foreign nations before assigning pri- 
ority or allotting money to any single 
commodity it will still be necessary 
to obtain concurrence from the State 
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Department—a goal involving drawn 
out deliberations. 

FOA officials are doubtful that 
wheat or wheat products will achieve 
any high priority for export. Frankly, 
FOA officials doubt that the export 
goals seen by the American Farm 
Bureau Federation, sponsors of this 
provision, can be reached. 

Export trade sources are restive, 
as are farm groups. 

Foreign nations are equally restive. 
The Canadian government is dis- 
turbed over the wheat export pros- 
pects inherent in Section 550 as they 
sit on huge surplus supplies. 

Foreign nations are questioning 
FOA officials on the normal market 
definition of Section 550 which would 
prohibit sales under this section ex- 
cept in excess of normal requirements. 

In the meantime it is no secret that 
exporters are holding substantial 
commitments of grain for export un- 
til they get the green light from FOA. 
However, their sources of export busi- 
ness do not conform to some of the 
major limitations of Section 550. 

In the meantime American Farm 
Bureau Federation sponsors are beat- 
ing the drums for action, thereby 
complicating matters, U.S. govern- 
ment sources say. 
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USDA Buys Bins 
for 96 Million 
Bushels of Corn 


WASHINGTON—Total storage bin 
purchases by the Commodity Credit 
Corp. to handle government-owned 
corn this fall now total more than 
96 million bushels capacity, the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture announced 
this week. 

The 16,520 bins, representing this 
capacity, have been allocated to nine 
midwestern states, where in turn they 
are being allocated to counties. Erec- 
tion of the bins is now under way 
and will continue at an accelerated 
rate. 

The revised allocation of bins to 
states, in terms of storage capacity 
(bushels) follows: Illinois 11,030,4£0, 
Iowa 52,509,605, Kansas 326,000, 
Michigan 5110,980, Minnesota 10,- 
641,200, Nebraska 10,539,990, Ohio 
162,500, South Dakota 3,577,950 and 
Wisconsin 2,321,920; total 96,211,635. 

Purchase of the bins is one of a 
number of steps taken by the USDA 
this year to make price support to 
farmers more effective through help- 
ing them find adequate storage for 
their crops. These measures range 
from offers of distress loans on grain 
temporarily stored on the ground, or 
in emergency structures, to encour- 
agement of long-time commercial 
storage. 

The distress loan program—under 
which loans are made to farmers at 
80% of the official price support level 
—is available to farmers in areas of 
Kansas, Oklahoma, Colorado, Texas, 
Nebraska Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, 
Missouri, Ohio, Idaho, Montana, Ore- 
gon and North Dakota. 

The USDA has encouraged farm 
storage wherever possible. On April 
24 a reseal program for 1952-crop 
corn and oats was announced. Under 
this program, CCC price support 
loans were extended for one year on 
farm-stored grain. Farmers resealing 
grain that is delivered to CCC at the 
end of the storage period will receive 
storage payments of 13¢ bu. on corn 
and 10¢ bu. on oats. 

On May 25 a similar reseal pro- 
gram was announced for wheat in 
Minnesota, Montana, North Dakota 
and South Dakota, with storage pay- 
ments of 14¢ bu. and in Colorado, 
Kansas, Nebraska and Wyoming at 
15¢ bu. 

To encourage farm storage the de- 
partment has encouraged building of 
storage by farmers’. themselves 
through loans at 4% interest, which 
are available up to 80% of the cost 
of the construction and are repay- 
able over a period of four years. 

S'milar loans are also available for 
the purchase of grain drying equip- 
ment. 

For storage off the farm, the de- 
partment has taken steps to use 
emergency facilities such as empty 
military warehouses, and available 
ships in the reserve fleet. Ships have 
provided storage for approximately 
28 million bushels. 

Another program, to encourage 
commercial storage, is an occupancy 
guarantee program. Under this pro- 
gram, the USDA will make payments 
to warehousemen in the event that 
occupancy of the structure falls be- 
low snecificd levels, covering a period 
of five to six years. Newly enacted 
legislation provides for tax amortiza- 
tion cf such construction over a pe- 
riod of five years. There has been a 
heavy response to this proposal. Five- 
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year tax amortization also applies to 
the construction of bins and cribs by 
farmers. 


BREAD if THE STAFF OF LIFE 
UNESCO Hears 
Harry A. Bullis 


MINNEAPOLIS—The United Na- 
tions Educational, Scientific and Cul- 
tural Organization (UNESCO) is em- 
barked on a “world-wide slum clear- 
ance,” Harry A. Bullis, chairman of 
the board of General Mills, Inc., told 
UNESCO members here last week. 

Gathered at the University of 
Minnesota for a 2-day meeting, the 
fourth national conference of the 
US. National Commission for 
UNESCO heard the General Mills 
official deplore the lack of under- 
standing of the aims of the program 
and what the organization itself 
means to the world. 

“You have accepted a staggering 
responsibility,””’ Mr. Bullis said. “Your 
work reaches far into the future. 
You may not get headlines, but you 
may get into men’s hearts—and that 
is what will finally tip the scales in 
favor of international sanity.” 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CCC REPORTS SALES OF 
WHEAT, CORN, SOYBEANS 


The Chicago commodity office of 
the Commodity Credit Corp. reports 
the following sa’es in the Sept. 11-17 
period from inventories acquired un- 
der price support operations: 

Corn, 1,355,843 bu.; wheat, 20,023 
bu.; oats, 1,606 bu.; soybeans, 117,- 
261 bu. Included in above sales are 
5,400 bu. soybeans for export. 

The Minneapolis commodity office 
reports sales of 27,429 bu. wheat; 
703,219 bu. corn; 2,709 bu. barley; 
15,887 bu. oats; 146,676 bu. soybeans, 
and 10,909 bu. flax between Sept. 
14-18. 

The Kansas City commodity office 
between Sept. 11-17 sold 7,200 bu. 
corn and 4,000 bu. wheat for do- 
mestic use in the five-state area 
served by the Kansas City office. 
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CEA CHIEF RECOMMENDS 
BOOST IN SOYBEAN LIMITS 


WASHINGTON—J. M. Mehl, ad- 
ministrator of the Commodity Ex- 
change Authority, this week recom- 
mended that the trading limits on 
soybeans in speculative transactions 
and net positions be increased to 2 
million bushels. This decision by Mr. 
Mehl brings the trading limits of 
this commodity in line with those of 
wheat and corn and meets the re- 
quirements of the trade. 

Control over soybean futures con- 
tracts by CEA has been a matter of 
deep controversy in which the CEA 
earlier ruled that these limits should 
be held to lower levels. 

After reviewing the first decision 
of CEA on this issue and looking 
over the market situation, Mr. Mehl 
has amended his first judgment and 
has now expanded the market oppor- 
tunities for this crop, but from this 
point the speculative markets are on 
their own to police trading opera- 
tions. 


——— BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ILLINOIS BAKERS ASSN. 
STAGES ANNUAL OUTING 


SPRINGFIELD, ILL.—Golf, horse 
shoes and other activities were on the 
program at the annual play day 
staged by the Illinois Bakers Assn. 
at the Oakcrest Country Club, 
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Springfield, Ill. Wives of members 
enjoyed auto tours of the commu- 
nity. 

An informal program was held fol- 
lowing the dinner, at which 87 per- 
sons were served. Marion B. McClel- 
land, association secretary was in 
charge. He read messages from the 
following who were unable to be 
present: 

Edward Seibert, Noll Baking Co., 
Alton, Ill., president of the associa- 
tion; Ted (Mrs. L. H. Huntley) Dal- 
las, former secretary of the Illinois 
Bakers, now living in Cincinnati; Ann 
Patterson of Kenosha, Wis., also a 
former secretary of the group, and 
George Chussler, Bakers Weekly, 
honorary director of the association. 

Guests introduced were Ray Cow- 
perthwaite, president, Illinois Retail 
Grocers Assn., Bushnell, Ill.; Leo 
Nickelson, president, Sangamon Coun- 
ty Food Dealers Assn., Springfield, 
Ill.; Harold Ecternach, secretary- 
manager of the Illinois Retail Groc- 
ers Assn., Chicago; Tipton Peek, field 
secretary, Illinois Retail Grocers 
Assn., Bushnell, Ill.; Henry Hummel, 
Hummel’s’ Bakery, Robinson, IIL, 
songleader for the association for 45 
years, and Louise Buell, executive 
manager the Bakers Club of Chicago. 

Golf prizes (bakers) were awarded 
as follows: low gross, C. H. Seibert, 
Bueter Baking Co., Quincy; low net, 
Robert L. Emmons, Taystee Baking 
Co., Decatur; low putts, Sherman 
Dobbins, Dobbins Bakery, Canton; 
high gross, Walter A. Stringer, Co- 
lonial Bakery, Peoria; high putts, 
Jack Keith, Banner Bread Co., Nor- 
mal; longest drive, R. G. Fischer, 
Bueter Baking Co., Quincy; visiting 
baker, William Reilly, Midland Bak- 
ing Co., Terre Haute, Ind.; lady golf- 
er, Mrs. Margaret G. Gullett, Tender 
Krust Bakery, Mattoon. 

Allied golf winners: low gross, 
Richard Moreau, Moreau & Risch, 
Inc., Milwaukee; low net, William 
Gardner, Anheuser-Busch, Inc., Chi- 
cago; low putts, James Hammond, 
Durkee Famous Foods, Inc., Chicago; 
high gross, George Heninger, Stand- 
ard Brands, Inc., Peoria; high putts, 
Paul Richardson, St. Louis; longest 
dr‘ve, Reed Blomberg, Mallett & Co., 
Chicago; shortest round, J. J. Mc- 
Carthy, Standard Brands, Inc., St. 
Lou's, and fun prize, Frank Lawler, 
Lockwood Mfg. Co., Peoria. 

Horse shoe prizes: first, William 
B. Bailey, Bay State Milling Co., Pe- 
oria, and second, Milton Larson, Dur- 
kee Famous Foods, Inc., Chicago. 

Door prizes: Mrs. Frank Lawler, 
Peoria; Mrs. E. L. Hunter, Wesson 
Oil & Snowdrift Sales Co., Peoria; 
George Siml, Siml & Sowles Chicago, 
and Paul Richardson, St. Louis. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Buffalo Flour Club 
Finishes Golf Year 


BUFFALO — The Buffalo Flour 
Club finished its golf season for the 
year at the Orchard Park Country 
Club with one of the best attendances 
for the season. Bruce Conover, Mari- 
time Milling Co., won top prize for 
being the low man in Class “A”, fol- 
lowed by Wayne Towers, C. T. Tow- 
ers & Co., Jack Bolling, Dold Feed 
Co., and Bob Gray, Springville, N.Y. 

Class “B” low went to David West, 
West Chemical Co., with J. DuRant, 
Continental Grain Co., and Wally Os- 
len, Buffalo Meat Co., as runners up. 

The winter season meetings will be 
held at the Buffalo Athletic Club with 
the first party scheduled for Oct. 13, 
followed by a meeting on Nov. 17, 
and later the annual Christmas party. 


r- 
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RESEARCH COMMITTEE—Among those present for a recent meeting of 
the Association of Operative Millers research committee in Kansas City were, 
seated, left to right, Tibor Rozsa, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis; Fred 


Atkinson, Atkinson Milling Co., Minneapolis; 


Ralph W. Bouskill, Purity 


Flour Mills, Ltd., Winnipeg, Man., and Ben D. Blackburn, Fant Milling Co., 
Sherman, Texas. Standing is the chairman, George Tesarek, Quaker Oats Co., 


St. Joseph, Mo. 





NEBRASKA GROUP TO HEAR 
E. E. KELLEY, JR., W. F. THIE 


OMAHA—FE. E. Kelley, Jr., presi- 
dent of the American Bakers Assn., 
and William F. Thie, Associated Re- 
tail Bakers of America president, w.1l 
be among the speakers at the 40th 
annual convention of the Nebraska 
Bakers Assn. Oct. 5-6 at the Paxton 
Hotel, Omaha. 

Several timely top‘cs will be cov- 
ered by other well known speakers. 
These include: “The Common Sense 
Approach to Personnel Problems,” by 
Walter Warrick, vice president of the 
J. R. Short Milling Co., Chicago; 
“Training Key Men for the Baking 
Industry,” by William Walmsley, 
principal emeritus, American Insti- 
tute of Baking, Chicago; ‘Modern 
Trends in Packaging,” by Walter A. 
Anderson and Clarence Litheo, Rap- 
inwax Paper Co., M:nneapolis; “Milk 
Is Qualified for the Job,” by C. A. 
McDuffee of the American Dry Milk 
Institute, Chicago. 

Program highlights will include a 
golf tournament to be played at In- 
dian Hills Golf Course. Tee-off time 
will be at 1 p.m., Oct. 5. Co-chair- 
men are Tom Naughtin, Jr., and Ed 
Hughes. The golf buffet supper and 
president’s reception will be from 
69 p.m. at the Paxton Hotel, cock- 
tails to be provided by the allied 
trades. 

A sunrise breakfast will be served 
in the grand ballroom at 7:30 a.m. 
Oct. 6. Chairman of this feature is 
Charles A. Birk; Lyle DeMoss will 
be master of ceremonies and Frank 
Fogarty will be the speaker. The con- 
vention program will begin at 9 a.m. 
Oct. 6, to be followed by a noon 
luncheon at which Bill Markwardt, 
Markwardt’s Bakery, Joplin, Mo., will 
be the speaker. Gene Kelley and Bob 
Grant are co-chairmen of the dinner- 
dance that evening. This event will be 
in the grand ballroom of the Paxton, 
beginning at 7 p.m. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


HARRIS-CRANE ADDED 
TO BROKERAGE GROUP 


CHICAGO — The firm of Harris- 
Crane, Inc., Charlotte, N. C., has be- 
come affiliated with the group of feed 


_brokerage houses headed by D. C. A., 


Inc., Chicago, it was announced this 
week by Jack Anderson and William 
Casselman of D. C. A., Inc. 

David W. Harris and John J. Crane, 
of the North Carolina firm, are wide- 
ly known in southeastern feed circles, 
having been connected with other 


southern feed companies before start- 
ing their own business some time ago. 

The addition of Harris-Crane, Inc., 
broadens the nation-wide service of 
the combined group of firms to stra- 
tegic points in the East and South- 
east. Besides D. C. A., Inc., other 
members of the group include Charles 
J. Koelsch Grain Co., Inc., Boston, 
Mass.; T. D. F. Co Buffalo, N.Y.; 
and Schuster Feed Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Private leased wires connect all of 
the firms, assuring prompt, efficient 
feed brokerage service, the announce- 
ment states. 


———=<BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 


ALLIED TRADES GROUP 

OF MINNESOTA TO MEET 

MINNEAPOLIS The first fall 
meeting of the Minnesota Allied 
Trades of the Baking Industry will 
be held Sept. 25 at the Hotel Leam- 
ington’s Dubonnet Room, Minne- 
apolis. Officers will be elected follow- 
ing the cocktail hour at 6 p.m. and 


the dinner at 7 p.m. 
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MORE PRODUCED 
In the arid West, one acre of irri- 
gated land produces the equivalent 
of three acres of dry-farmed crop 
land. 
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BAKERS CLUB OF CHICAGO 
ENTERTAINS AIB STUDENTS 


CHICAGO—Members of the Bak- 
ers Club of Ch'cago were hosts Sept. 
16 to the new class of 29 students of 
the American Institute of Baking. 
The AIB open house event began 
with a social hour in the club’s quar- 
ters in the Sherman Hotel, followed 
by a buffet supper in the Crystal 
Room. Claude G. Hill, Continental 
Baking Co., club president, presided 
at the supper. 

The AIB students were introduced 
by Dr. Robert W. English, director 
of education, AIB. They represented 
20 different states, three from Japan, 
one from Trinidad and one from 
Panama. 

Guest speaker was Ellis C. Baum, 
Continental Baking Co., New York. 
Mr. Baum outlined the many oppor- 
tunities which are present for young 
men entering the baking industry and 
graphically described the high degree 
of efficiency of plant management 
that is necessary for successful busi- 
ness in the increasingly competitive 
state of the baking industry. 
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SPRING WHEAT FLOUR SALES 
FAIR; TRADE IN S.W. DULL 





New Orders Confined to Small, Scattered Lots as Bakers 
Resist Bookings; Flour Production 
Increases 


Flour sales by spring wheat mills 
held to a fair volume in the week 
ending Sept. 18, but business in the 
Southwest continued slow. 

The flour trade generally lacked 
punch, and forward bookings were 
shunned in most cases. A good share 
of current activity consists of pric- 
ing out price-date-of-shipment orders 
and filling of small orders for fill-in 
purposes. 

Sales by spring wheat mills aver- 
aged 75% of capacity, compared with 
98°% the previous week. Sales in the 
Southwest averaged 33% of capacity, 
compared with 27% the week before. 
Trade in the central states was im- 
proved somewhat from the previous 
week, with volume estimated at 
about 35 to 40° of capacity. 

Backlogs of orders on the books of 
spring wheat mills are unusually low 
for this time of the year, with bak- 
ers still waiting out an opportunity 
to procure forward needs at: lower 
levels. Apparently many buyers are 
convinced that prices are unlikely to 
go much higher and thus are willing 
to operate mostly on a current basis 
while hoping for a price break. 

The larger baking concerns still 
have substantial quantities of hard 
winters on the books. 

On the West Coast the market was 
reported quiet, with only limited ex- 
port orders coming in and domestic 
buyers reluctant to buy very far 
ahead. Sales to the Philippines are 
confined to the size of monthly im- 
port permits. 

U. S. flour production averaged 
94% of five-day capacity, compared 
with 829% the previous week and 
93% a year The greatest im- 
provement in running time was made 
at Minneapolis and at Buffalo, with 
the Pacific Coast mills the only ones 
showing a reduction in output. (See 
tables on page 15.) 


Northwest 


Minneapolis: Sales of flour reached 
a fairly good volume last week for 
spring wheat mills, but no sustained 
interest in long term bookings de- 
veloped. Sales averaged 75% of ca- 
pacity, compared with 98% the previ- 
ous week and 121% a year ago. 

With prices holding firm at levels 
well above the low point reached in 
late August, bakers were inclined to 
purchase only nearby needs in small 
quantities, with the remainder of the 
activity confined to pricing out of 
price-date-of-shipment contracts. Un- 
til buyers become convinced that 
prices are not going to recede, the pat- 
tern of limited purchases is expected 
to continue. The unfilled order balance 
on mills’ books, estimated at around 
10 days’ running time, is well below 
the usual backlog at this time of the 
year. 

Clears continue in good demand at 
firm prices, particularly for the higher 
protein types. Family flour shipping 
directions are reported good, in line 
With seasonal expectations, with new 
sales limited. Prices on nationally- 
advertised brands were reduced 10¢ 
cwt. 

Flour production at Minneapolis 
averaged 105° of capacity last week, 
compared with 72% the week before 
and 109% a year ago. For the entire 


aco. 


Northwest, production averaged 97% 
of capacity, compared with 81% the 
previous week and 96% in the corre- 
sponding week of 1952. 

Shipments from spring wheat mills 
averaged 98% of capacity, compared 
with 100% the previous week. 

Quotations Sept. 21, 100-lb. cottons, 
carlots: Standard patent $6.11@6.16, 
short patent $6.21@6.26, high gluten 
$6.5606.61, first clear $5.35@5.80, 
whole wheat $6.16, family $6.16 @ 7.45. 

Hutchinson: With a sharp decline in 
flour prices, demand picked up for 
mills of the Hutchinson area last 
week. Business was light with a few 
bakers whose contracts were ex- 
hausted, taking small round lots, For 
the most part other sales were lim- 
ited to single carlots on p.d.s. basis. 
Family flour sales were extremely 
light but shipping directions were bet- 
ter. Mills operated at 70%, with the 
outlook this week at 80%. Prices were 
down 15¢ sack as premiums were 
steady but millfeed credits were up 
and options on wheat down. Quota- 
tions, basis Kansas City, Sept. 18: 
Hard winter family short patent, in 
cottons, enriched, $6.30@6.40; bakers’ 
short patent, in papers, $5.50@5.55; 
standard $5.45@ 5.50. 


Southwest 


Kansas City: Volume of flour sales 
in the Southwest continues about 
average for this time of year, with 
no real incentive present to stimulate 
forward bookings. Sales last week 
averaged 33% of capacity, compared 
with 27% in the previous week and 
27% a year ago. Only about a tenth 
of the business last week was com- 
posed of export and government 
orders. 

There was some minor upturn in 
bakery flour sales last week, but the 
business still consisted mainly of 
price-date-of-shipment arrangements. 
Some fill-in purchases were made by 
bakers who have not made any heavy 
bookings yet this season. These did 
not exceed in many cases 5,000 sacks 


each. Outside of these rather scat- 
tered instances, demand was quiet. 

Family flour demand showed some 
improvement during the week, but 
bookings were on the moderate side. 
Clears continued to show strength as 
offerings became scarce. Yet demand 
was only fair because of the lack of 
export demand. A downward trend in 
subsidies and the advance in low 
grade prices left the market bare of 
any export demand. There was no 
army business last week. 

Quotations Sept. 18, carlots, Kan- 
sas City, cottons: Hard winter bakery 
short patent $5.66@5.74, standard 
95% patent $5.56@5.61, straight $5.51 
@5.56; established brands of family 
flour $6.10@7.40, first clears $3.80@G 
4.10, second clears $3.75@3.80, 1% 
ash clears or higher $3.55@3.70. 

Wichita: Mills operated 5% days 
at capacity last week. Sales were 
very slow, approximately 15%. Ship- 
ping directions ranged from fair to 
good. Prices Sept. 18 were down 10 
@15¢ sack, compared with the pre- 
ceding week. 

Oklahoma City: Declining sales 
last week were reflected in a de- 
cline in prices. Sales were practically 
nil, compared with 20% a _ week 
earlier. Operation was 100%. Prices 
closed 10¢ lower on family flour and 
unchanged on bakery. Quotations, de- 
livered Oklahoma points, Sept. 19: 
carlots, family short patent $6.80@ 
7.25, standard patent $6.45@6.65; 
bakery, unenriched in paper bags, 
short patent $6@6.10, standard pat- 
ent $5.85@5.95, straight grade $5.70 
@5.80; truck lots 20@50¢ higher on 
all grades. 

Texas: Last week brought no im- 
provement in demand and sales again 
probably averaged no more than 10% 
of capacity. Running time continued 
at about four days average. Prices 
were a shade higher on family, but 
about 20¢ sack lower on_ bakers; 
clears were a shade higher. Quota- 
tions Sept. 18: extra high patent 
family $7@7.30, high patent $6.70G 
7; standard bakers, unenriched $5.90 
@6; first clears, unenriched $4.10@ 
4.20, delivered TCP. 

Salina: Demand for flour last week 
was quiet with prices about 20¢ sack 
lower. Shipping directions were good. 


Central West 


Chicago: Flour sales were some- 
what better in the central states dur- 


(Continued on page 25) 





Interest in Durum Products Falls 


Off After Brief Flurry of Sales 


Trade in semolina and granular 
blends dropped off sharply last week 
after the flurry which developed over 
the previous week end, and trade 
during the period was strictly a 
hand-to-mouth affair. 

Manufacturers of macaroni and 
noodle products are following diver- 
gent purchasing patterns, with a few 
now well booked ahead but others 
probably the majority—taking sup- 
plies only for a week or two at a 
time. 

Prices continue strong as a result 
of a firm wheat market. Durum wheat 
in the top milling category advancet 
5¢ bu. during the week and was 
quoted at $3.65 bu. at Minneapolis 
Sept. 21. Semolina blend was quoted 
at $7.90@8.15 ewt., bulk, Minneapolis, 
with granular blend 50¢ cwt. less. 

According to eastern trade reports, 
domestic orders for macaroni and 
noodle products have been stimulated 
recently by colder weather, with both 


wholesalers and retailers taking on 
larger stocks. 
Durum wheat prices delivered at 
Minneapolis Sept. 18, were as follows: 
13.5% Less 


Ib $3.5 


Moisture or 





DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 


Durum products output as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller by mills representing 


approximately 100% of the total U.S. durum 

capacity, in sacks, with, comparisons; per- 

centage of capacity based on five-day week 

6-day wk. Wkly. % 

ca- pro- of ca- 

pacity duction pacity 

Sept. 13-18 189,500 176,951 93+ 

Pr ous week 189,500 *153,686 81+ 

Year ago 179,500 228,235 127 

Crop year 

production 

Jul l-Sept. 18, 1953 1,867,273+t 

July 1-Sept. 19, 1952 . 2,141,574 

*Revised. +Totals iriclude blended prod 
ucts 
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MILLFEED MARKETS 
MODERATELY STRONGER 


Improved Buying for Nearby De- 
velops; Values Move Up 50¢@ 


$1.50 Ton in Week 


The millfeed market showed a 
somewhat firmer tendency in the 
week ending Sept. 21, although de- 
velopments were not certain enough 
to establish a definite trend. A fairly 
large amount of nearby sales was 
made in the Northwest, and interest 
broadened elsewhere, also. Prices 
were up 50¢@$1.50 ton for the week. 

A new hot weather period hit the 
Southwest last week and the drouth 
continued without a break, but for- 
mula feed business generally showed 
a little improvement. 

The main item in sales was poultry 
laying feed. Under dry conditions 
hatchability is endangered, and feed- 
ers are tending to buy more balanced 
rations to increase egg numbers. 
However, this situation has hurt the 
broiler business in this area, due to 
the fact that fewer chicks are avail- 
able. Broiler prices have been slight- 
ly below original expectations for 
September, but the reduction in 
broiler numbers which might come 
may increase values. 

A number of mills in the northern 
part of the region have drouth emer- 
gency mixed feed prices out to the 
trade, but response has been slow, 
and the case in Missouri has been 
that the Production & Marketing 
Administration has not issued a sin- 
gle certificate to a feed mill yet, 
other than a single organization 
which had a working plan in effect 
prior to the drouth mixed feed pro- 
gram. Regular cattle feed sales con- 
tinue to be slow, and most of that 
which is being booked is of low pro- 
tein analysis. Dairy feeds have been 
moving slowly, also. Hog feed sales 
are rather good. 

Formula feed business continued to 
show improvement in the Northwest 
last week, and a number of manu- 
facturers expressed confidence that 
September business would chalk up 
a substantially better volume than 
last September, when trade was gen- 
erally slow. 

The upturn developed in practically 
all types of feed, with laying mashes 
still well out in front and hog feed 
sales developing well. Better buying 
of concentrates for hogs was noted, 
along with stepped up purchases of 
baby pig feeds. 

Dairy feed business is starting to 
show some promise, and manufac- 
turers already have received a fair 
amount of forward bookings. Prices 
on dairy concentrates, they point out, 
are fully $25 below levels at this time 
a year ago. 

Turkey feed business, while off 
from the peak reached in late sum- 
mer, is still good due to feeding of 
broiler types and a later season on 
regular birds. Chicken broiler feeds 
are moving well for mills specializing 
in this type of feed. 

Millfeed production by mills in the 
Northwest, the Southwest and at 
Buffalo, representing 75% of the 
combined flour milling capacities of 
those areas amounted to 48,536 tons 
last week, according to figures com- 
piled by The Northwestern Miller. 
Production for the current week com- 
pares with an output of 43,432 tons 
in the previous week and 51,571 tons 
in the corresponding week a year ago. 
Crop-year production to date totaled 
529,319 tons as compared with 579,- 
854 tons in the corresponding period 
a year ago. 
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Wheat Futures Prices 
Take Further Losses 


Declines Less Severe Than in Previous Week; 
Cash Off at K. C., Steadier at Minneapolis 


Wheat futures prices turned easier 
in the week ending Sept. 21, although 
the declines were more moderate 
than in the previous period and rang- 
ed 42¢@4¢ bu. A break in the cash 
wheat market at Kansas City also 
developed, while Minneapolis cash 
wheat premiums were steady to 
somewhat stronger, particularly on 
the higher protein lots. The lower 
cash wheat market at Kansas City 
was attributed to the swapping of 
some government-owned hard wheat 
for soft red wheat supplies to fulfill 
export commitments to Pakistan. 
Turning over of hard winters to 
mills has eased market demand for 
these types. The futures market 
fluctuated considerably during the 
week, with market talk centering 
around the wheat swap arrangements 
and reports of lower Canadian ex- 
port prices. Trading in the Septem- 
ber future ended Sept. 21. 

Closing prices for wheat futures 
Sept. 21 were: Chicago—September 
$1.86 - 1.87, December $1.90 - 1.90%, 
March $1.9212-%4, May $1.9112-%, 
July $1.86; Minneapolis—September 
$2.28%4-2.32, December $2.19, May 
$2.11%; Kansas City September 
$1.95, December $1.985¢-%4, March 
$2.01144, May $1.97%. 


Exports Slow 

Slow export demand continued to 
weigh down upon wheat values, and 
thus considerable interest was focus- 
ed on the action of the Canadian 
Wheat Board and efforts it might 
make to move larger supplies in ex- 
port trade. At mid-week, Canada 
lowered its price on No. 1 northern 
wheat by 3¢ bu., and wider discounts 
for lower grades were put into ef- 
fect. Meanwhile, at one point dur- 
ing the week, U.S. export subsidies 
for sales under the International 
Wheat Agreement were not increased 
when the domestic market advanced, 
thus putting U.S. IWA prices further 
out of line, according to trade re- 
ports. 

U.S. sales under the IWA through 
Sept. 15 were reported at 23.6 million 
bushels, far below the 72 million 
bushels sold through the same period 
last year. In view of the slow start on 
exports this year and prospects that 
foreign demand will not improve 
greatly, some government officials are 
forecasting that crop year shipments 
this year may total only between 225 
and 265 million bushels. 

The U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture last week reported that 118,700,- 
000 bu. wheat had been placed under 
price support through Aug. 15. This 
compares with about 169 million put 
under support by the same date last 
year. The reduction was attributed 
by USDA officials to the smaller hard 
winter wheat crop harvested this 
year. 


Trend Fairly Steady 


Wheat receipts at primary markets 
totaled 10.3 million bushels for the 
week ended Sept. 17, compared with 
9.8 million a week earlier and for the 
comparable week of 1952. Movement 
to spring wheat markets tapered off 
somewhat, with 2,504 cars in at Min- 
neapolis while Duluth received 2,417. 

Although the general cash wheat 
situation at Minneapolis showed a 
fairly steady undertone because of 
the limited offerings, price trends 
were mixed in the various protein 
brackets. The best demand was cen- 


tered on 58 lb. or heavier test weight 
wheat at the ordinary protein range 
and for wheat in the 15% and higher 
protein brackets. On Sept. 18 ordinary 
No. 1 dark northern spring or 
northern spring traded at 13¢ over 
the December future, 12% protein at 
19@ 25¢ over, 13% protein at 23@27¢ 
over, 14% protein at 33@37¢ over, 
15% protein at 39@43¢ over, and 
16% protein at 47@5l¢ over. The 
average protein content of the hard 
red spring wheat tested at Minne- 
apolis during the week was 12.74% 
and the durum 10.7%. 

A good steady demand continued 
for durum wheat, and bid prices were 
up 10@12¢ during the period. Bids 
based on test weight ran as follows: 
60 lb. durum $3.54@ 3.69, 59 Ib. $3.53 
@ 3.65, 58 lb. $3.510 3.64, 57 Ib. $3.48 
@3.62, 56 lb. $3.46@3.60, 55 Ib. $3.41 
@ 3.56, 54 Ib. $3.35@3.46, 53 Ib. $3.25 
@3.37, 52 Ib. $3.15@3.27, 51 Ib. $3.05 
@3.15. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash wheat prices 
at Minneapolis Sept. 18: 

For Dry Sound Wheat 
1 DNS or NS 58 Ib 
11% Protein 
12% Protein 
13% Protein 
14% Protein 
15% Protein 
16 Protein 


1@2¢ Premium for No, 1 Hee 


Grade Discounts 
Test weight t¢ Ib. to 55 Ib., 3a! 
lb. lower. 
Moisture—1¢ 
la@2e each 


each 4% on 14 to 


%% over 14%%. 


Premiums Decline 

Although offerings of hard winter 
wheat at Kansas City continued 
rather light, cash wheat values under- 
went a _ substantial downward re- 
vision during the past week. In ad- 
dition to a 4% drop in the futures, 
premiums were marked down from 
%4-414¢ on various types. 

The principal factor in the weak- 
ness appeared to be the new CCC 
policy of exchanging hard winter 
wheats in their inventory for soft 
red winter at ports for shipment to 
Pakistan. Substantial amounts were 
worked for Gulf and Atlantic ship- 
ment, chiefly in trades with interior 
mills. This development, plus a gen- 
erally slow flour sales picture, took 
some of the edge off wheat demand 
in the usual channels. 

Most mills apparently are pretty 
well covered on their current cash 
wheat needs. There was a brief 
flurry of buying by millers in the 
Kansas City market last week, but 
it did not persist for long. However, 
there is a fairly steady market for 
choice milling samples as mills are 
willing to take some chance in ac- 
quiring most desirable types. The top 
of the protein range held fairly well 
against weakness in the past week. 
Even on ordinary grades, the premi- 
ums on select origins dropped only 
%¢ against losses ranging from 44¢ 
on ordinary to 2%¢ on 14% protein 
at the low end. 

On Sept. 21, ordinary was quoted 
in the range of 1215-17¢ over the 
December option, 12% protein 171%- 
3142¢ over, 13% 21-35%¢ over and 
14% 23-3914¢ over. 

Country selling of wheat is negli- 
gible, and for that reason the cash 
market displays relative firmness in 
spite of the negligent efforts of pur- 
chasers. The 8¢ drop in ordinary 
wheat during the past week put the 
market that much further below the 
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WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, 


Flour production 


output of all mills in the U.S 
Sept. 14-19, 
1953 
Northwest 7 
Southwest 
Buffalo 
Central 


North 


and Southeast 

Pacific Coast 
Totals 

Percentage of total U.S. output 


*Revised 


Percentage of 
14-19 Prey 
1953 week 
Northwest 7 sl 
Southwest R4 
Buffalo 2 93 
Central and 8 » 78 


No. Pacific 71 7 


capacity 
Sept Sept. 15 
1952 


Totals 94 


SOUTHWEST 
Kansas City 
5-day week 
capacity output tivity 
274.850 277,309 101 
274,850 221.277 su 
310,345 91 
14,1604 bt) 
“averane uu 
average 99 


Flour % ac 
13-18 
vious week 
ako S40 800 
o Vveaurs 
year 


en-year 


40.600 


60 Representative Mills Outside of Kansas 
City Cineluding Wichita and Salina) 

5-day week 

capacity 


Flour % ac 
output tivity 
1,021,500 908,198 su 
1,021,500 k64,019 so 
1,019,750 922,292 

ago. .1.019,250 1,008,636 
average 

average 


s 13-1 

i ious week 
Year ago 
I 


‘wo years 
Five-year 
Ten-year 

CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
Mills in Illinois, Ohie, Michigan 
ntucky, North Carolina, 

Georgia and eastern 


5-day week 


Indiana 
Tennessee Vir 
Missouri 


Flour % ac 
capacity output tivity 
. 671,400 608,454 90 
671,400 *527,652 78 
671,000 670,272 s4 
671,400 630,723 79 
average 75 
ear average 8 


Vear 


vised 
BUFFALO 


5-day week Flour % ac 

capacity output tivity 

14-19 159,500 563,75 4 
ious week 459,500 
ago . 459,500 

ears ago 159,800 

vVear average 

ear averarce 


sed 


in principal manufacturing 
Northwestern Miller with relationship of production to capacity 
expressed in per 


operated in 5 


20, Sept. 16 


IN SACKS (CWT) 

areas by mills reporting 

and to the 

entages 

*Previou 1 Sept. 1 
week 95 195 
597,126 

1.085 


ear flour production 

day week July 1 to 

21, Sept. 17 
1951 1950 , 1952 

107 83 7,587,46 8,358,108 

97 Yo ; b2.975 14,293 

113 5.685 > 1.966.106 

so 7,207 » 876,523 

91 95,67 416,180 


Sept, 20 


o79 


04 15,669.57 tT. 908 O06 


NORTHWEST 
Minneapolis 


5-day week Flour % ac 

capacity output tivity 

14-19 3 “ OH 097 105 
Previous week *183.934 7 
Year ago Osx, 108 
Two years ago 282,506 113,288 
ive-yvear 
Ten-year 


Sept 
7 
109 
111 

iverage as 
averace 9 


Revised 


Principal 
cluding 
Montana 


interior 
Duluth, St 
and lowa 


mill in 
Paul 


Minne 


North 


ota, in 
Dakota 


5-day week Flour % ac- 

capacity output tivity 

14-19% $81,250 116,536 86 
Previous weel 181,250 *413,191 So 
Year ago 546,250 188,057 so 
Two years ooo 33 304 97 
Five-year average SS 
Ten-year average S2 

*Revised 


Sept 


ago 


PACIFIC COAST 

the North Pacifie Coast 

Seattle, Tacoma and Interior 
Washington Mills 


Principal mills on 


5-day week 
capacity 


Flour % ac 
output tivity 
14-19 215 141,121 65 
Previous week 16 *149.043 CR 
Year ago 1000 192.299 g% 
Two years 
Five-year average g° 
Ten-year average S4 
*Revised 


Sept O00 


5,000 
0.000 182 


ago SAY au 


Mills 
108.278 

133 104,089 

13 

1 


Portland and Interior Oregon 
14-19 133 

Previous week 

Year ago 

Two years ago 

Five-year ay 

Ten-year 


Sept aoe 
aoo 
1200 112,633 
au 117.089 
verace 


average 


MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeed in tons for week 


ending Sept. 18 


and prior two week together 


with season total of (1) principal mills in Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities 


of Kansas City and St. 
Dakota and Montana, 


Joseph; 
including Minneapolis, 


(2) principal 


mills of Minnesota, 
St. Paul and 


and South 
(3) mills of 


lowa, North 
Duluth-Superior; 


Buffalo, N.Y. Production computed on the basis of 72% flour extraction 


cr Southwest*——, -——Northwest*—, 
Weekly Crop year 
todate production to date production to date production to date 


Weekly Crop year 
production 
24,006 268,942 13.610 
$13,092 
14,893 
16,730 
511 16,858 
306,679 13,931 
300,963 16,352 


‘ 291,141 15,496 
*Principal mills. **84% of total capacity. 


2,610 


iwerage 25,665 


-——Buffalot— - Combined** 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr 
152,713 10,920 107,664 
18,363 

11,048 

170,107 9.S64 
170,149 9,970 
177,586 10,011 111,35 
166,976 12,997 1 b 
167,506 10,752 115 
tAll mills. tRevised 


117,137 
119,2 





loan and removed incentive for 
the farmer to sell. 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Kansas City Sept. 18, 
is shown in the accompanying table: 
N l mark and Hard $2.09 “2.46 
N Dark and Hard 2.08% @2.45 


any 


- i ly 
and Hard 2.07% @ 2.43% 
and Hard 2.06% 
924% 
ed ; 91%% 
No . . . 9044 
No. 4 ted . 89Y4U 
At Ft. Worth ordinary No. 1 hard 
winter wheat was reported selling 
Sept. 21 at $2.46 bu., delivered Texas 
common points, with 13% protein at 
a 14@2¢ bu. premium. Demand was 
poor, with supplies plentiful. 


“a 2.41% 
1.98 
1.97% 
1.96% 
1 


95% 


Wheat markets advanced slowly 
in the Pacific Northwest, with clos- 
ing prices around $2.26%2, track, Port- 
land. Farmers are putting their wheat 
under loan, and there is very little 
available at any price. Japan bought 
one full cargo of white wheat at the 
close of the week, plus 2,000 tons. It 
is understood this completes. the 
April-September shipments, and that 
country will not be in the market un- 
til January. A couple of cargoes to 
Pakistan are scheduled to go out, but 
no other export outlets are available. 
While the harvest is not completed 
in the later area, farmers are already 
seeding in dust, with no rain in sight 
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ABA Elects 19 
New Governors 


CHICAGO — Nineteen new mem- 
bers were elected and eight were re- 
elected to the Board of Governors of 
the American Bakers Assn. in a re- 
cent election to fill expired terms of 
regional and branch governors, Cur- 
tiss H. Scott, ABA chairman, Grocers 
Baking Co., Louisville, has announced. 

Election returns were tabulated by 
the 1953 ABA nominations and elec- 
tions committee consisting of Charles 
J. Regan, Interstate Bakeries Corp., 
Chicago Ill., Chairman; W. J. Coad, 
Jr., Omar, Inc., Omaha, Neb.; and 
E. C. Forks, Holsum Bakery Co., Fort 
Wayne, Ind. 

Mr. Scott pointed out that two 
ABA districts have been added and 
the number of governors allocated to 
certain districts has been increased, 
thus creating seven new governor- 
ships. 

Members elected to represent 
branches of the baking industry are: 

WHOLESALE BREAD: Milton 
Petersen, P. F. Petersen Baking Co., 
Omaha, Neb., reelected. 

WHOLESALE CAKE: D. W. Elliot, 
American Bakeries Co., Chicago, Il. 

MULTI-STATE: R. L. Nafziger, 
Interstate Bakeries Corp., Los An- 
geles, Cal., reelected and E. A. Mc- 
Laughlin, Ward Baking Co., New 
York, N.Y. 

BISCUIT AND CRACKER: J. R. 
Quigg, Richmond Baking Co., Rich- 
mond, Ind. 

Members elected to represent geo- 
graphic divisions of the baking indus- 
try are: 

REGION 1: Bruno Petersen, John 
J. Nissen Baking Co., Portland, Me., 
reelected, and Frank J. Mack, Mack 
Baking Co., Bangor, Me. 

REGION 2: George H. Coppers, 
National Biscuit Co., New York, N.Y., 
reelected; R. Newton Laughlin, Con- 
tinental Baking Co., New York, N.Y.; 
and R. E. Duvernoy, Duvernoy & 
Sons, Inc., New York, N.Y. 

REGION 4: Albert S. Schmidt, 
Capital Bakers, Inc., Harrisburg, Pa.; 
C. F. Stroehmann, Stroehmann Bros. 
Co., Williamsport, Pa.; and John F. 
Schaible, Schaible’s Bakery, Inc., 
Easton, Pa. 

REGION 5: John I. Bowman, Bow- 
man's Bakery, Roanoke, Va. 

REGION 7: R. H. Jennings, Jr., 
Palmetto Baking Co., Inc., Orange- 
burg, S.C., reelected; and Raymond 
B. Streb, Royal Baking Co., Raleigh, 
N.C. 

REGION 8: A. E. Craig, Dayton 
Bread Co., Dayton, Ohio, reelected. 

REGION 9: S. M. Overholt, Re- 
tailers Wholesale Bakery, Inc., Sault 
Ste. Marie, Mich. 

REGION 10: Harold B. West, West 
Baking Co., Indianapolis, Ind., re- 
elected; and E. C. Forks, Holsum 
Bakery Co., Fort Wayne, Ind. 

REGION 11: William D. McIntyre, 
Tender Krust Baking Co., Eau Claire, 
Wis. 

REGION 12: Charles J. Regan, In- 
terstate Bakeries Corp., Chicago, Il. 

REGION 16: Charles Meyer, 
Meyer's Bakery of Little Rock, Inc., 
Little Rock, Ark. 

REGION 17: J. C. Koetting, Fehr 
Baking Co., Houston, Texas. 

REGION 18: Jake Grasmick, Grand 
Island Baking Co., Grand Island, 
Neb., reelected 

REGION 19: G. Lester Jordan, 
Jordan Bakers, Inc., Topeka, Kansas. 

REGION 20: Roger D. Knight, Jr., 


Campbell-Sell Baking Co., Denver, 
Colo. 
The newly elected governors will 
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take office at the beginning of the 
ABA convention when they will meet 
with the other elected governors 
whose terms do not expire until 1954 
and 1955. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 


Threshing Bee 


MONTGOMERY, MINN. — The 
14th Original National Threshing Bee 
will be held in New Prague, Minn., 
Oct. 11-12, according to the Pioneer 
Historical Assn. of Montgomery. 
Joseph T. Rynda, Jr., president of 
the historical association, said that a 
wooden wheel steam engine built be- 
fore 1880 will power the thresher, 
built in 1885. Women dressed in 
styles of the period will aid in the 
work. Montgomery is the home of 36 
steam engines of this type—the sec- 
ond largest collection in the world. 
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HARRY G. COWAN HEADS 
NORTHWEST FEED GROUP 


MINNEAPOLIS—Harry G. Cowan, 
Spencer Kellogg & Sons, Inc., was 
elected president of the Northwest 
Feed Manufacturers Assn. at the or- 
ganization’s annual meeting Sept. 21 
at Hotel Radisson. He succeeds Phil- 
lip H. Knowles, General Mills, Inc. 

E. J. Lang, Ralston Purina Co., was 
elected a vice president. Two vice 
presidents were reelected, James C. 
North, Nutrena Mills, Inc., and Earl 
H. Hanson, Archer-Daniels-Midland 


Harry G. Cowan 


Co. George L. Gates, Feedstuffs, was 
reelected secretary-treasurer. 


New members named to the board 
of directors are: Ted Harstad, Dough- 
boy Industries, Inc., New Richmond, 
Wis.; Richard A. Blomfield, Blom- 
field-Swanson Brokerage, and R. M. 
Edstrom, Glencoe (Minn.) Mills, Inc. 
Hold-over directors are Mr. Knowles; 
Wayne Fish, Wayne Fish & Co.; 
L. O. Hauskins, Nutrena Mills, Inc.; 
A. H. Roffers, Northwest Cooperative 
Mills, Inc.; S. E. Gordinier, Russell- 
Miller Milling Co., and C. A. Scott, 
Merck & Co. The three vice presi- 
dents also are members of the board. 

In an address titled, “Are We Rob- 
bing Our Children,” Roy W. Larsen, 
president of Twin City Federal Sav- 
ings & Loan Assn., described the tre- 
mendous growth in the costs of gov- 
ernment and taxes in the past several 
years and urged that businessmen 
recognize the dangers inherent in 
this trend. 





CENSUS BUREAU REPORTS 
JULY FLOUR PRODUCTION 


WASHINGTON — The Bureau of 
the Census estimates wheat flour pro- 
duction by US. mills during July, 
1953, at 18,720,000 sacks, an average 
of 814,000 sacks daily for the 23- 
working-day month. This compares 
with a daily average of 820,000 sacks 
during June and 868,000 in July last 
year. 

(Editor’s Note: The July estimate 
of the Bureau of the Census agrees 
within approximately 1% of the esti- 
mate made by The Northwestern 
Miller, published in the Aug. 11 is- 
sue. This journal’s estimate was 18,- 
905,600 sacks, or 185,600 sacks more 
than the Census Bureau figure, subse- 
quently published.) 

The Census Bureau reported that 
wheat flour production during July 
was at 75.6% of capacity, compared 
with 76.6% in June and 78.2% in 
July, 1952. 

Flour mills in July ground 43,344,- 
000 bu. wheat, compared with 41,- 
767,090 bu. ground in June, 1953, and 
44,530,000 bu. ground in July, 1952. 
Wheat offal output in July amounted 
to 371,059 tons, compared with 356,- 
570 tons in June and 387,693 tons in 
July last year. 

Wheat flour production during 
July in the principal states, with 
daily average output and comparative 
data for June, are contained in the 
following table: 

Daily Average and Calendar Month Total 


Wheat Flour Production by States 
for July and June, 1953 


———(00’s omitted———_, 











July --—June— % 
State Total Daily Total Daily ch’ge 
Kansas 2,833 123.2 2,550 116.0 + 6.2 
a 2,308 100.3 26 3 2.6 
Minn 2,107 91.6 6.3 
Mo 1,605 69.8 3 59 +15.0 
111 1,206 2.4 45 § 6.4 
rexas 996 43.3 1,019 46.2 6.3 
Okla 780 33.9 781 35 4.0 
Ohi 755 32.8 796 39.8 17.¢ 
Wash 733 31.9 793 36.0 11.4 
Neb 539 23.4 502 22.8 + 2.¢ 
Oregor 196 21.6 545 24.8 —12.9 
Calif {$2 21.0 46 21.0 0.0 
Mich 175 20.7 466 21.3 - 1.9 
Utah 390 17.0 380 17 - 1.8 
Colo 16.2 325 14.7 +10.0 

Iowa 4 12 279 12.7 3 
Mont 6¢ 11.6 253 11 09 
Ind 11.0 223 10.0 +10.0 
N. I 1 9 200 9 | 

Oth. stat 1,628 70.8 1,552 70.6 0 
I ail 1 720 814.0 18,035 820.0 0.7 
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CHICAGO PRODUCTION MEN 
DISCUSS MILK IN BAKERY 


CHICAGO — Claude A. McDuffee, 
dean of the bakery service depart- 
ment of the American Dry Milk In- 
stitute, Chicago, told of milk and its 
uses in the bakery at the first meet- 
ing of the 1953-54 season of the Chi- 
cago Bakery Production Club. The 
meeting was held in the Civic Opera 
Building here the evening of Sept. 9, 
and was attended by around 60 mem- 
bers and guests. 

Mr. McDuffee, in the course of 
his comments, quoted material which 
stated that nonfat solids commonly 
used in bread production contribute 
importantly to the quality of the pro- 
tein mixture and increase the quan- 
tity of protein as well. Calcium, ribo- 
flavin and all the other nutritional 
substances supplied likewise are in- 
creased in direct proportion to 
amounts of milk used. 

And, he added, feeding experi- 
ments with bread made according to 
commercial formulas repeatedly have 
shown the superiority of bread made 
with milk over bread not so made. 

Of particular interest, he said, is a 
further statement by the National 
Research Council: “It has also 
been shown experimentally that con- 
sumers prefer bread made with milk 
over bread containing no milk.” 

The meeting was the first one at 
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which the new officers, elected last 
spring, performed their functions. 
The officers are: Julius Prep, Airport 
Restaurant, Marshall Field & Co., 
president; Joseph Cryns, Chicago, 
Quartermaster Food and Container 
Institute, vice president; Arthur H. 
Gardner, Standard Brands, Inc., pro- 
gram chairman; Raymond F. Ma- 
loney, Ekco Products Co., secretary, 
and Henry Solle, American Bakeries 
Co., treasurer. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LifE——— 


ADVERTISING CAMPAIGN 
ON SUGAR SUGGESTED 


At a recent meeting in New York, 
the board of directors of the Sugar 
Association, Inc., voted to recommend 
to its members that an advertising 
and a public relations program be un- 
dertaken to emphasize the place and 
value of sugar in the diet. The pro- 
posals are being considered at a 
special meeting of the members to be 
held in Chicago. 

The sugar association is composed 
of producers, processors and refiners 
supplying sugar to the U.S. market, 
and has associate members in Canada 
and the Dominican Republic. 


DEATHS 


William T. P. McGoldrich of Cam- 
bridge, Mass., who was connected 
with the Hathaway Baking Co. of 
that city was listed among the pas- 
sengers who perished in the crash of 
the American Airlines plane near Al- 
bany, on Sept. 16. 














William A, Pitman, 56, president of 
the Star Elevator Co., Cleveland, died 
recently. He joined Star in 1918, be- 
came president in 1948 after being 
secretary for many years. He was 
once president of the National As- 
sociation of Flour Distributors. His 
widow and two sons survive. 


Harold A. Campbell, 63, co-founder 
of the Hasty Tasty food shops in 
Minneapolis, died recently in a Min- 
neapolis hospital. Until his retire- 
ment a year ago he had been presi- 
dent of the company. Along with 
David A. Solomon, he founded the 
first of the shops in 1921. He was 
also secretary-treasurer of the Fair- 
fax Parsons Packing Co. His widow, 
a daughter and two sons survive. 


Christopher E. Donegan, executive 
vice president of the Tidewater Grain 
Co., Philadelphia, and vice president 
of Barnes, Donegan & Co., Philadel- 
phia, died unexpectedly Sept. 15 
while on a business trip to New York. 
He was 49 years old. He was an of- 
ficial of the Eastern Commodities 
Corp. and the Erie Grain Elevator 
Co. He was a member of the Com- 
mercial Exchange of Philadelphia, 
the New York Produce Exchange, 
the Chicago Board of Trade and the 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange. 


Earl G. Wallingford, 65, executive 
vice president of the Mensendieck 
Grain Co., Kansas City, died Sept. 21 
at his home after a six weeks illness. 
Mr. Wallingford entered the grain 
business in his native town, Ashland, 
Kansas, with the Wallingford Broth- 
ers Grain Co. In 1926 he came to 
Kansas City to establish a branch 
of the firm and two years later be- 
came associated with the Mensendieck 
firm. He was a member of the Kan- 
sas City Board of Trade, the Chicago 
Board of Trade and the Chicago Pro- 
duce Exchange. A brother, Sam Wal- 
lingford, heads the Wallingford Grain 
Co., Wichita. 
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American Bakers 
Assn. Will Hear 
Sen. McCarthy 


CHICAGO-—-Sen. Joseph McCarthy 
of Wisconsin will be the featured 
speaker on the Wednesday general 
session of the annual convention of 
the American Bakers Assn. in Chi- 
cago, Curtiss H. Scott, Grocers Bak- 
ing Co., Louisville, ABA chairman, 
has announced. The convention will 
be held at the Hotel Sherman start- 
ing Sunday, Oct. 25, through Wed- 
nesday, Oct. 28. 

Sen. McCarthy has not advised 
ABA as yet as to the subject of his 
talk but it is assumed he will relate 
activities of the Senate committee 
investigating Communist infiltration 
in government. 

Leaders in the fields of personnel 
management, economics, medicine 
and the baking industry itself also 
will be featured on the general ses- 
sions of the convention. Louis Gari- 
tner, Gardner Baking Co., Madison, 
Wis., first vice president of ABA, is 
chairman of the convention commit- 
tee 

The first general session will be 
called to order by Mr. Scott Oct. 26, 
after which various reports will be 
given. Among those reporting will be 
William M. Clemens, Trausch Baking 
Co., Dubuque, Iowa, ABA treasurer; 
Harold Fiedler, ABA secretary, and 
ABA committee chairmen John T. 
McCarthy, Jersey Bread Co., Toledo, 
national affairs; Fred L. Cobb, Cobb's 
Sunlit Bakery, Green Bay, Wis., 
baker-miller; Louis E. Caster, Keig- 
Stevens Baking Co., Rockford, IIL, 
baker-dairy; A. M. Grean, Jr., in- 
dustrial relations; George Faunce, 
Jr., Continental Baking Co., New 
York, baking industry economic 
study 

Following the reports, E. E. Kelley, 
Jr., will give the president’s address 
and Mr. Scott will speak on “the 
Challenge of Tomorrow,” the con- 
vention theme. 

The keynote speaker for Monday 
will be Edward McFaul, one of the 
nation’s most popular speakers. Mr. 
McFaul, a former chairman of the 
Speech Department at DePaul Uni- 
versity, and lecturer in advertising at 
Northwestern University, has an ex- 
ecutive background in personnel man- 
agement and sales. The title of his 
talk will be “How Confused Can You 
Get,” a discussion of those things 
which are most likely to make for 
confusion in our personal lives. 

Union Leader Will Speak 

A special luncheon beginning at 
12:45 will be held to hear an ad- 
dress by James G. Cross, president 
of the Bakery & Confectionery Work- 
ers International Union of America 
“Labor and/or Management Cannot 
Afford to Be Ostriches.”’ This meet- 
ing, sponsored by the ABA’s indus- 
trial relations committee, will be 
open to everyone attending the con- 
vention. 

The annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Baking will be held 
Monday afternoon at the institute 
building with Mr. Caster presiding as 
chairman. 

Tuesday will lead off with the an- 
nual breakfast and meeting of the 
Allied Trades of the Baking Industry 
in the Sherman's Grand Ballroom. 
The balance of that day will be de- 
voted to branch sessions of the ABA 
and a luncheon meeting of association 
presidents and secretaries. 

Wednesday morning there will be 
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an open meeting of the board of gov- 
ernors and of members. Following the 
call of order by Mr. Scott, M. J. 
Swortfiguer, president of the Ameri- 
can Society of Bakery Engineers, will 
speak on “The Challenge of Tomorrow 
for Men in Bakery Production.” 

With 27 years in the baking busi- 
ness and a majority of those years 
in the production end, Mr. Swort- 
figuer is well qualified for his talk. 
He is a divisional production super- 
visor of the Kroger Co., one of the 
founders of the Greater St. Louis 
Bakery Production Club and_ task 
chairman for bread moulders on the 
Bakery Industry Sanitation Stand- 
ards Committee. 

Following will be a speech by Dr. 
Melchior Palyi “The Economic 
Trend and What Lies Ahead for the 
Baking Industry.” Dr. Palyi has an 
unusually broad background in eco- 
nomics and banking. Born in Hun- 
gary and educated in Germany and 
Switzerland, he became economist for 
the largest Continental banking insti- 
tution, the Deutsche Bank in Berlin. 
He w2s also adviser to the Reichs- 
bank for two years and managing di- 
rector of its Institute for Currency 
Research. 

After coming to the U.S. in 1933 
Dr. Palyi was a visiting professor and 
research economist for the Universi- 
ties of Chicago, Northwestern and 
Wisconsin. He has appeared on the 
University of Chicago Round Table 
of the Air and the Northwestern 
University Reviewing Stand. He 
was a news commentator for a Chi- 
cago radio station for a year. At 
present, in addition to h‘s platform 
activities, the doctor is a financial ad- 
visor to banks and other institutions. 

The Bakers of America Program 
report will be made Wednesday morn- 
ing, following Mr. Palyi’s talk. Under 
the heading of “Meeting the Chal- 
lenge of Influencing Public Attitude,” 
a brief review of 1953 will be pre- 
sented, with a broader forecast of 
plans for 1954 and beyond. 

J. Roy Smith, Smith’s Bakeries, 
Mobile, Ala., chairman of the Bakers 
of America Program planning com- 
mittee, and Mr. Kelley will open the 
presentation. Detailed information 
will be given members of the plans 
for carrying the promotional cam- 
paign into every possible locality. 

Dr. Austin Smith, editor and man- 
aging publisher of the Journal of the 
American Medical Assn., will speak 
on “The Doctor and Nutrition in 
America.” 

Dr. Smith, who is also editor-in- 
chief of all scientific publications of 
the AMA, is a nationally known lec- 
turer on medical subjects and author 
of medical textbooks. 

He will emphasize the role of in- 
dustry in the nutritional campaign, 
with emphasis on the important part 
that cereal products have played in 
building health in America through 
the enr‘chment program. 

Mr. Scott will close the Wednesday 
session with an introduction of bak- 
ers who will serve as officers of the 
ABA through the coming year. 
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KROGER SALES DIP 


CINCINNATI—Sales of the Kroger 
Co. for the ninth four-week period 
ended Sept. 5, 1953, totaled $78,507,- 
228, a decrease from sales of $78,- 
709,778 for the corresponding 4-week 
period a year ago. Cumulative sales 
for the first nine periods of 1953 to- 
taled $726,735,147, a 1% increase over 
sales of $720 018,285 for the same nine 
periods in 1952. Average number of 
Kroger stores in operation during the 
period was 1,851, compared with 
1,914 during the 1952 ninth period, a 
decrease of 3%. 
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Allied Trades 
Publishes Baking 
School Directory 


NEW YORK—The Allied Trades of 
the Baking Industry has announced 
publication of a “Handbook on Bak- 
ing Schools” as an ATBI service de- 
signed to help the baking industry 
in its development of young men who 
will be qualified to help shoulder the 
burden of bakery management. 

As explained in the foreword of the 
attractive, pocket-size booklet, the 
ATBI's specific purpose in publishing 
it is “to bring together th2 baking 
industry's demand for trained’ young 
men and the baking schools’ ability to 
supply them; to remind the baking 
and allied industries that these schools 
are available and to give them the 
information needed to take action.” 

The “information” referred to in- 
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cludes brief descripticns of the study 
courses offered by five of the coun- 
‘try’s major baking schools, together 
with pertinent facts about admission, 
tuition fees, scholarships, placement 
and applications. 

It is explained that no attempt has 
been made to include the many fine 
vocational schools offering courses on 
baking since this information is 
readily available through local or 
state boards of education. The bak- 
ing schools covered are: The School 
of Baking, American Institute of 
Baking, Chicago, Ill.; the Baking De- 
partment, the William Hood Dun- 
woody Industrial Institute, Minne- 
apolis, Minn.; the Bakery Depart- 
ment, Oklahoma Agricultural and 
Mechanical College, Okmulgee, Okla.; 
the Department of Baking Science 
and Management, Florida State Uni- 
versity, Tallahassee, Fla. and the 
Bakery Department, Arlngton State 
College, Arlington, Texas. 
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In regard to the proposed use of 
the handbook, the foreword points 
out that it has been published “to 
stimulate enrollment in the industry's 
major baking schools—not as a bit of 
miscellaneous information to be filed 
and forgotten. It is urged, therefore, 
that the booklet be used by allied 
tradesmen to point out the desira- 
bility of technical training for both 
their allied and baker friends; and 
that it be used by bakers as a re- 
minder that the enrollment of promis- 
ing young men in schools where they 
can increase their knowledge and 
skill in baking, can be of mutual 
benefit to employer, to the individual 
and to the baking industry.” 

In order to stimulate this use of the 
handbook, the ATBI itself is mailing 
copies to its members and local di- 
visions of the ATBI. Copies are being 
sent to production men’s c!ubs, bakers 
clubs, all national, state and local 
bakers associations and the trade 
press. 

Any baker or allied man who 
wishes a gratis copy of the booklet 
should write Claude A. Bascombe, 
Secretary-Treasurer, Allied Trades of 
the Baking Industry, 595 Madison 
Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 

Any allied or baker groups desiring 
to purchase an additional supply of 
the handbooks in quantity are in- 
formed that it can be obtained 
through Mr. Bascombe, at cost, which 
is 12¢ for from 1-49 copies, or 10¢ 
each for 50 or more copies. 
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W. E. LONG MERCHANDISING 
CONFERENCE DATES SET 


CHICAGO—The W. E. Long Co. 
has announced the dates of Nov. 30- 
Dec. 1-2, for its yearly Advertising 
and Merchand'sing Conference. The 
meeting will be held at the Drake 
Hotel in Chicago. 

During the 24-day conference bak- 
ery sales managers will study sales 
problems, including the mounting 
cost of selling and delivery, fleet 
safety practices, the redesigning of 
serv.ce for supermarkets, trends in 
white -read, roll and specialty bread 
consumption, competition from other 
food items, and the downward slide 
of the per-capita consumption of bak- 
ery foods. 

The program will feature outstand- 
ing sales and merchandising men 
from other industries, the food re- 
tailing field, and the baking indus- 
try. There will be profitable discus- 
sions among the sales managers, both 
as a scheduled part of the program 
and outside the conference sessions. 
Long company staff personnel will 
d’scuss new developments in the con- 
trol of route operations, product 
quality standards, advertising, mer- 
chandising, and consumer relations. 

For nearly 20 years, the meeting 
has been an annual event sponsored 
exclusively for sales-minded execu- 
tives, sales managers, and key super- 
visory personnel of independent 
wholesale bakeries, the company 
po:nts out. Invitations are being sent 
to independent plants all over..North 
Amer'ca. The Long firm is expecting 
a record attendance. 
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GENERAL BAKING PAYS 25¢ 


NEW YORK—George L. Morr'son, 
president of General Baking Co., has 
announced that the directors declered 
a dividend of 25¢ per share on the 
shares of common stock payable Nov. 
2, 1953, to holders of record Oct. 15, 
1953. At the June 17, 1953, meeting, 
the directors declared a regular d'vi- 
dend of $2 a share on the preferred 
stock, payable Oct. 1, 1953, to stock- 
holders of record Sept. 17, 1953. 
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CHICAGO BAKERS COURTESY 
CLUB ELECTS LLOYD WOLFE 


CHICAGO—Lloyd R. Wolfe, Lloyd 
R. Wolfe & Associates, was elected 
president of the Bakers Courtesy Club 
of Chicago at the annual election of 
officers held in the Bismarck Hotel 
Sept. 18. He succeeds Ar. hur W. Fos- 
dyke, Anetsberger Brothers, Inc., 
Northbrook, Ill., who retired after 
serving as president of the club since 
its inception 25 years ago. 

The new first vice president is 
George J. Siml, Siml & Sowles, and 
chosen as second vice president is 
A. M. Bornhofen, Anetsberger Broth- 
ers, Inc. Raymond T. Risley, Baking 
Industry magazine, was elected secre- 
tary-treasurer, succeeding Henry 
Mergener, W. E. Long Co. 

The following were elected to the 
board of directors: Leonard B. Weis- 
low, Chicago Metallic Mfg. Co.; Ted 
Lauder, Ekco Products Co.; and John 
D. Faulds, Jr., Faulds Oven & Equip- 
ment Co. 

The courtesy club group organized 
its usual service activities for the 
coming convention of the American 
Bakers Assn. Mr. Fosdyke will serve 
as general chairman of courtesy club 
services. Mr. Faulds was named chair- 
man of the ushering service and Mr. 
Weislow will have charge of the in- 
formation desk service. Mr. Wolfe 
will chairman the committee in charge 
of the ABA president’s reception. 

Mr. Fosdyke was chosen “Kingfish” 
at the time the courtesy club was or- 
ganized by a group of allied trades- 
men of the baking industry 25 years 
ago and had served as leader of the 
club all of the time since. Among the 
charter members was the late Sigurd 
O. Werner, Chicago representative of 
The American Baker, who served as 
secretary-treasurer of the club from 
its inception until his death in 1951. 

Motto of the Bakers Courtesy Club 
through the years has been “Courtesy 
Is Service Beyond Price.” The large 
white “Ask Me” lapel buttons of the 
club members have become a familiar 
feature of all Chicago conventions of 
major baking industry associations. 
The club provides an information desk 
with message board, and a staff of 
ushers for mzeting rooms and special 
events, which are of great assistance 
to convention delegates in locating 
friends, colleagues, and the many 
other details incident to large con- 
ventions. 

Victor E. Marx, secretary-treasurer 
of the American Society of Bakery 
Engineers, one of the associations 
served by the courtesy club since its 
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start, paid high tribute to “Kingfish” 
Fosdyke for his unselfish leadership 
and efforts during the past quarter 
century and conferred upon him the 
exclusive and lifetime title of ‘“King- 
fish.”” Subsequent presidents of the 
club will not carry the title. 

Mr. Marx presented Mr. Fosdyke 
with a wrist watch suitably engraved 
which was purchased by contribu- 
tions of the club members. Mr. Fos- 
dyke was voted an honorary member 
of the courtesy club. In his words of 
acceptance, Mr. Fosdyke in his typi- 
cally unselfish manner, gave most of 
the credit for the club’s outstanding 
success and reputation to his many 
associates and the club’s members 
through his term of office. 
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GMA NAMES AG CONSULTANT 
NEW YORK—Paul S. Willis, presi- 
dent, Grocery Manufacturers of 
America, Inc., has announced that 
Frank M. Atchley has joined the 
GMA organization as agricultural 
consultant. Prior to joining the GMA 
staff, Mr. Atchley served for five 
years as director of economic re- 
search for the Illinois Agricultural 
Assn. in Ch‘cago. 
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Wheat Conference Points Out Need 
for Basic Research in Utilization 


PEORIA, ILL.—A long range, en- 
larged program of fundamental or 
basic research should be undertaken 
by both state and federal laboratories 
to a‘d in the more effect ve utilization 
of the nation’s wheat crop. 

This was the recommendation of 
a representative group of wheat pro- 
ducers, millers, and bakers at the 
closing session Sept. 15 of a two- 
day national wheat research confer- 
ence sponsored by the National Asso- 
ciation of Wheat Growers. 

The facilities of the Northern Re- 
gional Research Laboratory, Bureau 
of Agricultural and Industrial Chem- 
istry, at Peoria were made available 
to the conferees. 

According to the conferees, a com- 
prehensive progrem of basic research 
is necessary for all segments of the 
industry because of the many prob- 
lems. many of common _ interest, 
wh'ch are today confronting the 
wheat grower, m‘ller and_ baker. 
Much more intimate knowledge is 
needed regarding the wheat kernel, 
its structure and its composition. 

In attendance at the conference at 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture’s 
Agr‘cultural Research Administration 
Laboratory were more than 60 men 
and women representing not only 
wheat growers, millers and bakers, 
but also state universities, colleges 
and agricultural exper’'ment stations 
and federal regional laboratories, 
wheat quality laboratories and sev- 
eral bureaus of the Agricultural Re- 
search Administration. 

Carl E. Rist, head, Starch and Dex- 
trose dvis‘on, Northern Laboratcry, 
discussed the various current North- 
ern Laboratory projects affecting the 
wheat industry. The laboratory, he 
said, is not only investigat'ng relative 
humidity and moisture content zs they 
affect mo!d, the chief cause of dam- 
age to wheat in storage, but is also 
studying the microscop:c content of 
the wheat kernel. 

The Northern Laboratory, Mr. Rist 
reported, is collaborating with the 
Western Regional Laboratory, the 
Western Wheat Quality Laboratory, 
and the Bureau of Plant Industry, 
Soils end Agricultural Eng’neering, 
to develop a test for milling quality 
that can be applied early in the breed- 
ing program when only a few ker- 
nels are available for testing. 


Bread Freshness Studies 


Several studies relating to baking 
and maintenance of freshness of 
baked preducis are under way at the 
Peoria Laboratory on samp?es of com- 
merc’al grades of wheat which are 
also being analyzed for protein, oil, 
sugar and ash. 

Investigations are also being under- 
taken to determine the yield of bread 
when soy flour is uced as a protein 
supplement, and, Mr. Rist pointed 
out, possible slightly increased yield 
might well lead to increased outlets 
for high protein bread with improved 
nutritional value. 

The northern laboratory is study- 
ing the problem cf stale bread, which, 
the wheat conferees were told, re- 
sults in an annual loss throughout 
the country of sufficient bread to 
feed the entire population of Phila- 
delphia an entire year. 

Of value to the wheat farmer, the 
northern laboratory scientist report- 
ed, are the continuing studies on the 
utilization of “enormous quantities 
of surplus wheat straw” in the manu- 
facture of better products in the pulp, 
paper and board industry. 

Dr. W. D. Maclay, head, Field Crop 
Utilization division, Western Region- 


al Research Laboratory, Albany, Cal., 
discussed his laboratory’s study of 
milling properties of Pacific North- 
west soft wheat, and of wheat albu- 
mins and proteins and their relation 
to baking behavior. He urged contin- 
ued invest‘gation on palatability, taste 
appeal and flavor of bread because of 
the marked drop in per capita con- 
sumption of flour from 225 Ib. in 1900 
to 130 lb. last year. 


Frozen Storage of Bread 

Another study now under way at 
the Western Laboratory concerns 
frozen storage cf breed and other 
bakery products to a‘d in leveling off 
preduction schedules ard cutting 
dcwn stal'ng losses, Dr. Maclay sa‘d. 

Herbert W. Clutter of Holcomb, 
Kansas, a grower, member of the 
wheat committee, USDA, secretary- 
treasurer of the asscciation and 
chairman of its research comm'ttee, 
presided in the absence of President 
Jens Terjeson of Pendleton, Ore. 

Dr. Reid T. Milner, northern lab- 
oratory director, welcomed the con- 
ferees. Sessions were held Sept. 14-15 
at the laboratory, with an evening 
dinner-session at the Pere Marquette 
Hotel Sept. 14. 

Principal speakers included Dr. 
Betty Sullivan, vce president ard 
director, Russell Miller Milling Co., 
Minneapolis; George Garnatz, direc- 
tor, Kroger Food Foundation, Cincin- 
nati; Dr. William L. Haley, d'rec- 
tor, production and products control, 
Fisher Flouring Mills Co., Seattle; 
Dr. B. B. Bayles, Division of Cereal 
Crops, Bureau of Plant Industry 
Soils and Agricultural Engineering, 
Beltsville, Md.; C. C. Fifield, Produc- 
tion & Marketing Administrat:on, 
Beltsville. 

Also four other members of the 
Bureau of Plant Industry: Dr. M. A. 
Barmore, Pullman, Wash.; Cr. K. F. 
Finney, Manhattan, Kansas, and Drs 
C. E. Bode and W. Y. Yamazaki, 
Wooster, Ohio; M. J. Blish, Interna- 
tional Minerals, Chicago; Prof. R. W. 
Sandstedt, University of Nebraska, 
Lincoln, Neb.; Robert B. Taylor, 
Adams, Ore.; U. S. Department of 
Agriculture National Research Policy 
Committee. 

Prof. John A. Shellenberger, Uni- 
versity of Kansas; Dr. William F. 
Geddes, University of Minnesota, and 
E. J. Bell, administrator, Oregon 
Wheat Commission, also attended. 
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INSTITUTE MEETING 

CHICAGO—The quarterly meeting 
of the Wheat Flour Institute's field 
staff members was held Sept. 14-16, 
at the Bismarck Hotel, Chicago. 
Those attending were: H. H. Lamp- 
man, Gwen Lam, Rae Theimer, Mar- 
garet Jane Brennan, Helen Rotty, 
Pattie Hay, Mabel Evans, Goldie 
Manning, Joellene Vannoy, Louise 
Garrett, Pauline Girard and Helen 
Rodgers. 
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“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE 
Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 
BOSTON OFFICE: 


Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 
1209 Statler Bidg. 


BAKERY FLOUR 
MORTEN MILLING CO. 
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Quality Millers Since 1879 


BUFFALO FLOUR 
THE WILLIS NORTON 
COMPANY 





WICHITA, KANSAS 
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Wheat From Prairies 
of Canada 


By H. G. L. Strange 


Director of Agricultural Research 
Searle Grain Co., Ltd. 


PRODUCTION, processing, 
transportation and marketing of 
prairie grains—1,300,000,000 bu. in 
1952 — constitute the largest single 
industry of Canada. This industry re- 
quires today the services of over 
5,000 country elevators and a number 
of large grain terminals, at Port 
Arthur, Fort William, Vancouver, 
New Westminster and at other plac- 
es, and thousands of railway box 
cars. This vast well-organized effici- 
ent industry has developed since the 
early 1880’s, for we find that the 
very first grain elevator erected on 
the prairies was by the Ogilvie Mill- 
ing Co. at Gretna, Man., in 1881. 
Some grain had been grown on 
these prairies since the early days of 
the Hudson’s Bay Co., soon after 
1678, at its various trading posts. 
The Hudson's Bay Co., therefore, was 
the first grain producer, processor 
and, it might be said, grain merchant 
on these prairies. This condition con- 
tinued until the advent of the Sel- 
kirk Farm Settlers in 1812. From 
then on increasing numbers of farm- 
ers, other than employees of the 
Hudson’s Bay Co., began to grow 
wheat and other farm products to 
feed the gradually increasing popula- 
tion of the settlement which had a 
population in 1856 of 6,691 persons 
and in 1871 of 12,228 which included 
1,575 whites. 


® The Early Grain Merchants—Who, 


then, one might ask, were the early 
grain merchants, other than the Hud- 
son’s Bay Co., in the Red River Set- 
tlement, for someone must have pur- 
chased wheat and other grains from 
farmers, and have distributed these 
preducts to those who required them. 
Unfortunately no books or pamphlets 
have been written on this particular 
subject. A few references, however, 
are found in the records of the Hud- 
son's Bay Co., and from 1858 there 
is a fair amount of information con- 
tained in the ‘Nor’ Wester,” a fort- 
nightly newspaper published in what 
is now Winnipeg, followed by a few 
issues of the “New Nation” in 1870, 
by the “Manitoban” from October, 
1870, and by the “Manitoba Free 
Press” from 1878 onwards. 

From all this one gathers that 
after 1812 the settlement became in 
general self-sufficing with wheat, 
flour, bread and meat. In years of 
poor crops some food had to be im- 
ported, but in years of abundant 
crops, when there was a surplus over 
local needs farmers complained then, 
as now, that when there was an 
abundance farm products fell to a 
low price, but that the price of the 
goods farmers had to buy did not 
fall. 
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@ Outside Markets Needed—There 
was an increasing outcry by farmers 
for outside markets for their pro- 
ducts, but export or outside markets 
are only possible when the quality 
of the product has won a reputation, 
when communication is swift and 
sure, when ample and quick transpor- 
tation is available and at cheap rates, 
and when merchants specialize in ex- 
porting. These essential conditions 
did not exist in the settlement until 
1879 when the settlement was con- 
nected by rail to St. Paul and so to 
the markets of the world, and better 
still after 1883 when Winnipeg was 
connected to Europe by the all- 
Canadian rail route. In the mean- 
time, then, before the railways, sur- 
pluses brought as many headaches in 
odd years to the settlers as did short- 
age of food to the settlement in years 
of poor crops. . 

In 1862 an abundant harvest was 
realized, but just before this 600 Bri- 
tish soldiers (who had been brought 
in to deal with Indian outbreaks) and 
who had formed a good market for 
farm products, departed. Money be- 
came scarce and so a firm of general 
merchants in the settlement—Ross 
and Coldwell — advertised that in 
order to help they would purchase 
from farmers fine white flour and 
clean dry grain for a period of a few 
weeks. They offered the following 
prices: Wheat per bushel cash 3s. 6d., 
half cash and half goods 4s., all goods 
4s. 6d. For flour from the farmers 
they offered cash 12s. 6d. per cwt., 
half cash and half goods 13s. per 
cwt., and all goods 14s. per cwt. Next 
to the Hudson’s Bay Co., then, Ross 
and Coldwell, in 1862, were the first 
merchants on record to offer to buy 
the farmers’ grain or flour for cash 
or barter. 

In 1876, because of a crop failure 
in Ontario, Higgins and Young, Win- 
nipeg merchants (groceries, boots 
and shoes, crockery and glassware) 





shipped 857-1/6 bu. of Red Fife 
Wheat (all that could be obtained) to 
the Steele Briggs Seed Co. of Toron- 
to, paying farmers 85¢ bu.; the first 
shipment of prairie wheat ever made. 
In 1877 a shipment of wheat was 
made from the Settlement to Britain. 
In 1879 Winnipeg was connected by 
rail with the U.S., hence with world 
markets. Meanwhile the telegraph 
had been invented which gave quick 
and sure communication. In 1884 the 
Canadian Pacific Railway.was com- 
pleted to the East and the first ship- 
ment of wheat to Britain by an all- 
Canadian route took place. Mean- 
while the quality of the flour made 
from Manitoba wheat caused a sensa- 
tion, and increasing demands ensued 
for we find in 1878 a number of 
Winnipeg general merchants placing 
large advertisements to buy wheat 
for cash:—A. G. B. Bannatyne; Hig- 
gins and Young; R. Gerrie & Co.; 
Davies and Smith and the Ogilvie 
Milling Co. offered 60¢ bu. for No. 
1 Nor. clean wheat. 

So, with Winnipeg general mer- 
chants handling grain, started the 
great prairie grain business which 
has become the largest single indus- 
try in Canada. 


More than 400,000 government pur- 
chase orders for goods averaging 
under $10 are filled out by civilian 
agencies during an average year. The 
estimated cost of processing a pur- 
chase order is at least $10, thereby 
doubling the cost of pencils, nails 
and other miscellaneous items. Gen- 
eral Services Administrator E. F. 
Mansure, -therefore, is economizing 
by giving federal bureaus the author- 
ity to use the Government's “charge 
account.” This will enable them to 
buy small dabs of equipment from 
local suppliers without filling out 
Separate purchase orders and will 
Save much in cost and time. 





“Yes,” said Old Dad Fetchit of the Fish River Roller Mills, 
“it’s true that the neighbors is kinder temporarily down on 





me, 
hardly speak when I’m up to 
the house for meals an’ of 
evenin’s, an’ Young Bill Fetchit 
|_ is walkin’ with a crutch an’ has 
ii] Zot a black eye; but when Bill 
comes to me all choked up with 
smart aleck schemes he got out 
of a paper an’ allowed we'd go 
in for firecracker advertisin’ an’ 
givin’ premiums an’ puttin’ out 
lowdown an’ ornery flour in 
‘Fetchit’ 5 Pride’ 


an’ Mis’ Fetchit don’t 


sacks, my 


manhood riz right up rilin’ an’ bitter, an’ Bill, havin’ a dam’ 
good lickin’ comin’ to him, got it.” 
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“DEEPER ACRES” is a 16 mm. mov- 
ing picture, with sound and color, 
produced by the National Fertilizer 
Assn. Running time 22 minutes. This 
picture is designed to advance the 
cause of greater farm production per 
acre through the use of commercial 
fertilizer. It tells dramatically the 
story of agriculture’s vast changes in 
recent decades, using a thread of 
story spun around the family of John 
Burgoyne, one of those who stubbornly 
refuses to adopt new ideas until his 
son, Jim, returns from college and 
“upsets the apple-cart” by urging 
deeper farming of present acres rath- 
er than the purchase and cultivation of 
more land. Through good management 
practices, including the use of ferti- 
lizer, Jim demonstrates the soundness 
of his ideas—the eternal victory of 
youth over age. To put the matter a 
little more tactfully, the picture dem- 
onstrates the fact that each new gen- 
eration takes the responsibility for a 
newer and sounder agriculture. The 
film is availab'e without charge from 
the National Fertilizer Assn., 616 In- 
vestment Bidg., Washington 5, D.C. 


As a child visiting at Uncle 
“Yonnie” Schunkweiler’s, near Lewis- 
town, Pa., and never having seen 
buckwheat growing, we asked “What 
is that?” Uncle “Yonnie” said, 
“That’s a honey bee pasture.” We 
can see it yet, the small white orchid- 
like flowers of the buckwheat, so up- 
right on their wine-colored stems. 
We hear again the deep hum of the 
bees.—Clementine Paddleford in New 
York Herald Tribune. 


The earliest ferments for leaven- 
ing bread were wine lees and juices 
from the crushed leaves of desert 
succulents. 


@e°9@e 
FALL PLOWING 
* 


In autumn after harvesting of wheat 

Our Uncle Elmer plows his stubble 
land, 

Riding a roaring tractor through the 
neat 

Brown rows. And so that he may 
understand 

The latest news, and prices, high or 
low, 

Our cousin has a tractor radio. 


Grandfather knew a quiet sort of 
plowing. 

He listened to the horses and the 
sigh 

Of prairie winds and loved their 
golden blowing 

And felt a wordless kinship with the 
sky. 

Grandfather lived by time’s unhur- 
ried chart 

And found a deep serenity of heart. 


Grace V. Watkins 
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THE BATTLE WITH BUREAUCRACY 
OR a time, early in the drouth relief program, 
it seemed as if federal bureaucracy had mel- 

lowed a bit under the influence of the new ad- 
ministration. Some comment to that effect was 
made on this page. The words, however, were 
spoken too soon. Almost immediately the Produc- 
tion and Marketing Administration blasted the 
feed industry’s hope of making an effective con- 
tribution to the relief program and, in consequence, 
of reaping a legitimate reward for its services. 

Some recognition and concession ultimately 
came from PMA, but too late to have much prac- 
tical meaning. The feed industry virtually had no 
chance to participate. It suffered grievous loss. 
But although its battle with bureaucracy was lost, 
there is some reason to believe that there was 
some kind of token victory. Dressing the situation 
in its most hopeful colors, the industry, through 
its persistent proposals, representations and pro- 
tests, may have prevented its defeat from being 
established as a precedent. W. E. Glennon, presi- 
dent of the American Feed Manufacturers Assn., 
puts the matter this way: 

“The negotiations have served to open up paths 
of communication between the new administration 
in Washington and the feed industry. We feel con- 
fident that if a similar situation develops in the 
future, the feed industry will be consulted before 
a program is approved.” And the editor of Feed- 
stuffs adds: mh 

“That may be so, and we hope it is. If the path 
has been opened, it must be kept open, and widened 
and smoothed so it will not have to be resurveyed 
and rebuilt at some future time when an emer- 
gency arises. The aim should be to make it a two- 
way street, so that the feed industry does not 
always have to bear the responsibility of initiating 
its participation in such affairs.” 

Some day, perhaps, we may see bureaucracy 
coming half way down the path toward business. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 


ENCOURAGING WORDS ARE 
HEARD 

VER since the Wall Street Journal published 

its rather dismal account of flour milling a 
while back, words of advice and encouragement 
have been pouring in. Some of the first words, it 
is true, were quite otherwise than encouraging. 
They consisted mostly of a spate of rash letters 
to the Journal’s editor, saying in effect that millers 
jolly well deserve their troubles because of the 
kind of bread bakers make from their flour. With 
that epidemic over, however, more constructive 
and sympathetic words began to be written and 
spoken. 

Millers themselves, naturally, have been on the 
receiving end of the good will, but some of the 
well-wishing has taken an indirect route over the 
editor’s desk. One of these communications may 
be taken as typical, and although it does not 
contain anything spectacularly new in ways and 
means and remedies, there are in it some ideas 
worth repeating and deserving of fresh considera- 
tion. Let us quote: 

“To my mind there is only one answer—-that’s 
teamwork among mills for the common welfare. 
There hasn’t been enough of this in my opinion, 
and it hasn’t been good enough. It stands to reason, 
however, that in any industry as great as the one 
in which you are engaged there are men with 
vision and foresight who can be trusted to develop 
a workable, practical program capable of doing 
the job.... 

“What can be done to stop and reverse the 
present downward trend in flour consumption? 
What can be done to effect sounder selling prin- 
ciples and eliminate, or at least reduce, unfair 
trade practices in the industry? These two ques- 
tions demand the attention of the best brains in 
your business and it’s neither too early nor too 
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late to start hunting the answers... . 

“Doesn't it seem reasonable that creating an 
interest in baking among teen-agers is a direct and 
forceful way to accomplish the objective of an in- 
crease in per capita flour consumption? The Mil- 
lers National Federation makes a splendid effort 
along these lines, at least with domestic science 
teachers, and it is not my contention that this 
work should be duplicated or side-tracked. But it 
should be extended through the efforts of indi- 
vidual millers... . 

“‘Wouldn’t the average weekly small town news- 
paper welcome a mat service—a column of house- 
hold hints every one of which would embrace at 
some point in the column an effective, time saving 
baking recipe? That’s something that could be 
done and it would pay off... . 

“Is the most being made of tie-ins with other 
industries in the promotion of seasonal sales op- 
portunities? If many mills would extol the virtues 
of Cherry Pie during National Cherry Pie Week, 
Pumpkin Pie and Fruit Cakes during the Thanks- 
giving and Christmas holiday seasons, etc., wouldn't 
it be more effective and pay off better for YOU 
than present localized efforts by individual mills? 

“There are countless numbers of ways to do a 
better merchandising job on flour—on your own 
brands in conjunction with similar efforts behind 
many other brands. The accumulative power of 
such merchandising would be tremendous, and it 
can be done. . 

“There is no reason why millers as a group 
should not be well represented whenever a na- 
tional or state group of wholesalers, retailers, 
chains, super markets or independents convenes. 
True, individual mill efforts to cement good mill- 
customer relationships at these meetings should 
continue and doubtless will. It has been my ex- 
perience, however, that a message from a group 
interested in both distributor and supplier is better 
received than one from an individual supplier .. . . 

“Is it unthinkable that a solution could be 
worked out to reduce, if not to eliminate, selling 
deals which have so often created havoc with in- 
dustry profits? In many cases, it is my belief, such 
practices stem from mis-information among com- 
petitors. Some smart(?) buyers have clubbed 
their supplying mills with tales of free goods of- 
fers for years, often to the point of insensibility, 
it would seem, in their efforts to meet and beat 
unconfirmed selling situations... . 

“Reduction of losses on unsalable merchandise 
returns is a fertile field for mill activity. It is all 
well and good to recognize that a consumer satis- 
faction guaranty must be upheld—it is the leaks 
and the uncontrolled losses in this phase of the 
business which could stand close scrutiny. .. . 

“It wouldn’t be cheap but it would be economi- 
cal for millers to organize behind a program which 
would work for them toward achievement of im- 
proved conditions. Surely, in the milling industry 
there is a handful of men who could be trusted to 
administer such a program—a group which all 
participating millers would recognize as interested 
in the welfare of the industry, and beyond re- 
proach as partisan or selfish.” . 

Currently, conditions in the fiour market are 
described as on the up-and-up. But the do-gooders 
are not concerned very much with prices and mar- 
gins. They take the long view, which leads to the 
consumer. None of them presumes to tell millers 
how to make flour, a few pretend to know how to 
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sell it profitably, but all of them are sure that 
much more could be done to get people to eat 
more of it. 


———BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LiFE—— 


BREAD GOES WHITE IN BRITAIN 
HITE BREAD is back in Britain. Wartime 
regulations which prescribed an off-white, 

long-extraction-flour product, have been removed 
after being in effect for 13 years—-time ,enough 
in which to forget what the prewar loaf was like 
and for a lot of youngsters to grow up with no 
knowledge of it whatever. 

What will the vote be, now that once more 
there is a choice? First news reports indicate 
delight on the part of most Britains, for whom 
lack of opportunity to eat the white loaf tra- 
ditionally preferred by them was a grievous de- 
privation. If choice were uninhibited, it cer- 
tainly would be as nearly unanimous in favor of 
white bread as it was in prewar days. But free 
choice is not yet possible. 

One potent reason for the barrier to free 
choice is the fact that the socalled “national loaf” 
(made from 81% extraction flour) will continue’ 
to be subsidized and will therefor cost British 
consumers less than white bread. Another is the 
effect of 13 years of propaganda—some of it le- 
gitimately nutritional but much of it purely crack- 
pot—the cumulative effect of which has been to 
build up prejudice against white bread at the 
same time that it has persuaded the consumer 
to accept a darker loaf. Added to these reasons 
is the sober fact that British milling and baking 
techniques did real wonders with long extraction 
flours, and the result was bread that was both 
nutritionally good and reasonably palatable. The 
hardship in the “national loaf” was chiefly esthetic 
even in the darkest days when extraction was 
fixed at 85%. 

But—again considering the esthetics—no mat- 
ter whether the white loaf regains its former 
place in the British consumer's regard, as judged 
by the amount called for, it is a symbol of normal- 
cy, and as such must be regarded as not only asa 
great nutritional gain but as a powerful factor 
in the national morale. 


——"BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LiFE-———— 


CHARITY THAT BEGINS ABROAD 
READER of The Northwestern Miller is out- 
raged by an item of news to the effect that 
flour millers in India have large stocks of flour 
available for export and that adjacent markets are 
being explored to find outlets. Offers undercut the 


* price of Australia, the nearest competitor. Ceylon 


is looked upon at the moment as the most likely 
market. 

Our reader’s outrage stems from the recollec- 
tion that it was not many months ago that Ameri- 
can wheat was being rushed to fill empty bellies 
in India. His suspicion, unsubstantiated but un- 
derstandable, is that some of this wheat may have 
gone into the surplus flour now available for ex- 
port. At any rate, he finds it hard to understand 
why neighboring Pakistan must now be fed with 
American wheat when it would seem so much 
more logical to call upon India. 

Of course the explanation really is quite simple. 
Wheat for Pakistan must be free, and India has no 
wheat or flour “for free.” Beyond that is the un- 
happy fact that India and Pakistan long have 
been on the verge of war over Kashmir. Charity 
does not flourish in an atmosphere of political and 
social antagonism. 

India is not alone among the nations that have 
benefited from American generosity in the peculiar 
way of which our reader complains. Western Ger- 
many, Holland, Belgium, France and Austria also 
have been offering flour on the export market in 
competition with American flour. This is one of 
the high costs of charity that begins abroad rather 
than at home. 
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Canadian Comment cece By George E. Swarbreck 





Price Cut Rumors 


All the evidence available, the 
statements of government officia’s, 
the hints by informed sources, and 
the views of persons known to be 
in close touch with the situation, 
indicate that no immediate plans are 
being made for a drastic change in 
the pricing policies of the Canadian 
Wheat Board. Rumors circulating in 
Washington and Chicago have not 
been borne out by events .. . yet. 

The wheat board machinery, how- 
ever, is flexible enough to allow for 
a change in policy if the situation 
is seen to warrant it. The mem- 
bers of the board are expert grain 
men and they appreciate as well as 
anybody the incongruity of heavy 
stocks and the maintenance of prices 
considered to be exorbitant. They also 
know the difficulties resulting from 
the lack of adequate storage but they 
feel they are justified in taking a 
long term view and holding onto 
their stocks for the time being. A 
price break may come in the late 
fall; it may be delayed until the 
new year. Then again the board may 
not accept the fact that the wheat 
is a glut on the market until they 
see how the 1954 crop is making 
out. Only another abnormal crop, 
following three abnormal crops, w:1] 
bring a real glut into existence is 
the official view. If there is a cut- 
back in availability in 1954-55 then 
Canada will be in a strong position 
to meet the world demand. 

Meanwhile, nothing has happened 
to make the officials change their 
opinion but business will begin to de- 
velop in the late fall. Indeed, mar- 
ket reports indicate that some de- 
mand for wheat is already develop- 
ing although not on the scale of 
former years. 

The visit of top U.S. officials, in- 
cluding John H. Davis, president of 
the Commodity Credit Corp.; Howard 
Gordon of the Production and Mar- 
keting Administration, and M. M. 
Benidt, an expert on the Internation- 
al Wheat Agreement, had little to do 
with price discussions though it is 
probable the subject came in for 
mention. The talks dealt with the 
percentage decreases to be allotted 
to each exporting country under the 
new export quotas under IWA. These 
talks were of a preliminary nature 
aimed at providing common ground 
when the full meeting of the wheat 
council is held in Madrid Oct. 20. 
Because of the abstention of Britain 
quotas will be reduced. Part of the 
meeting was devoted to deciding how 
much of the former British quota of 
around 177 million bushels a year 
will be deducted from the Canadian 
commitment under the old pact. 


Spreads Widened 


As part of its routine pricing op- 
erations the wheat board has wid- 
ened the spreads between the various 
grades of wheat on offer. Other than 
this there has been no other change 
in pricing policy. 

During the early part of the crop 
year all Class 2 wheat prices were 
constant in relation to the price of 
No. 1 Northern. The top grade had 
a premium of 2¢ above No, 2; 4¢ 
over No. 3 and 8¢ over No. 4. Prices 
for Nos. 5 and 6 and feed wheat were 
set at $1.75, $1.70 and $1.65, respec- 
tively. 


As a result of the decision to wid- 
en the spreads the premium of No. 1 
Northern over No. 2 went to 4¢, over 
No. 3 8¢ and over No. 4 14¢. Prices 
for Nos. 5 and 6 and feed wheat 
were set at $1.72, $1.66 and $1.63 in 
that order. 


Wheat to U.K. 


After abstaining from the market 
in the early weeks of the new crop 
year, the British have now entered 
the Canadian market for wheat. 
George Mclvor, chief commissioner 
of the wheat board, disclosing the 
sales movement, said that the totals 
involved were substantial. No details 
of amounts or prices were revealed 
but Mr. MclIvor stated that some 
wheat was being bought under an ar- 
rangement whereby the price would 
be fixed later with the remainder of 
the transaction being covered at the 
price ruling at the time of purchase. 

Sales have been made to other im- 
porting countries, including Germany, 
but the volume of business is small 
and will not have any appreciable 
effect on easing the acute storage 
shortage. Elevators and warehouses 
from the Lakehead to the Atlantic 
are still jammed and shipowners are 
having to lay up ships at Montreal 
because of the lack of business. 


Wheat Supplies 


Based on the latest crop forecast 
made by the government’s Bureau of 
Statistics, Canadian wheat supplies 
in the crop year 1953-54 will amount 
to 966.5 million bushels, the second 
largest in the h‘story of Canadian 
agriculture. 

The availability will be 61.4 mil- 
lion bushels greater than the sup- 
plies available for the crop year 
1952-53. 

The wheat crop has been forecast 
at 594.3 million bushels, second only 
to last year’s record offtake set at 
687.9 million bushels and about 40% 
more than the 10-year average cal- 
culated for the period of 1943-52 of 
423.5 million bushels. This is the first 
time that Canada has reaped three 
consecutive harvests totaling more 
than 590 million bushels each. 

Spring wheat will provided 567.6 
million bushels taken from a s2eded 
area Of 24.8 million acres yielding 
22.9 bu. to the acre. Last year’s rec- 
ord crop came from an area of 25.3 
million acres providing an average 
yield of 26.3 bu. to the acre. The 
production of the Ontario winter 
wheat crop has been placed at 26.6 
million bushe!s, compared with 20.8 
million bushels in 1952. The average 
yield was 36.4 bu. to the acre. 
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CANADIAN WHEAT, FLOUR 
EXPORTS STAGE UPTURN 


WINNIPEG—For the first time in 
some weeks there was an upward 
movement in Canadian wheat and 
flour exports with an increase of 
over 500,000 bu. registered in the 
week ended Sept. 17, to bring the 
week’s total to 5,511,000 bu. This in- 
crease was almost entirely in Class 2 
wheat sales totaling 2,818,000 bu. 

Of the latter, Japan was the heavi- 
est buyer taking 1,132,C00 bu. with 
other purchasers including the U.K. 
with 734,000 bu., Belgium with 405,- 
000, Spain with 272 000 and Germany 
211,000 bu. Remaining Class 2 wheat 
sales totaling 64,000 bu. went to the 
Netherlands, Switzerland and Ecua- 
dor. Six IWA countries took nearly 
2 million bushels, as follows: Switzer- 
land 379,C00; Belgium 377000, South 
Africa 373,000, U.K. 371,000, India 
366,009 and Costa Rica 33,009 bu. 

Flour sales continued light and ag- 
gregated the equivalent of 794,000 bu. 
IWA countries took 364,0C0 bu. with 
destinations including Philippines, E] 
Salvador, Costa Rica, Venezuela, 
Guatemala, Nicaragua, Cuba, Do- 
minican Republic, Iceland and Belgian 
Congo. The Class 2 flour sales of 
430,0C0 bu. went to the U.K., N'cara- 
gua, British Guiana, G’braltar, Gua- 
temala, Siam, Tangier, Italy, Ger- 
many, Venezuela, Gold Coast, Ni- 
geria, Hong Kong, Colombia, Do- 
minican Republic, Barbados, Japan, 
Sierra Leone, and the Canary Islands. 








Overseas Newsnotes... By The Northwestern Miller’s 


Foreign Correspondents 





U.K. Wheat Views 


Sections of the Brit’sh grain trade 
are firmly convinced that supplies of 
wheat can be obtained from Russia 
and the Argentine if the Canadian 
price level remains out of line. They 
dismiss as unfounded the _ stories, 
credited to Canadian sources, that 
reports indicating the poss-bility of 
deals outside Canada are part of 
their campaign to talk up the world 
wide wheat glut in order to force 
prices down. 

The existence of supplies in other 
countries, the British claim, lends 
support to the simp!e market axiom 
that heavy supplics mean lower 
prices. The Canadian Wheat Board's 
attitude, it is suggested, leads to 
the belief that the officials will not 
accept economic facts. 

No one in the trade pretends that 
other countries could supply the 
whole of the British need in a nor- 
mal year and supplies will always 
be required from traditional sources. 
As far as the current crop year is 
concerned, however, the British have 
in store enough wheat to see them 
through into the first quarter of 
1954 and additional supplies from 
other countries could cut down the 
need for Canadian wheat bought for 
dollars. 

The saving of dollars is seen as 
an advantage to the national inter- 
est and a development acceptable to 
the government. On the other hand, 
it is fully appreciated that the re- 
tention of trade with Canada is es- 
sential for Commonwealth solidarity 
and the trade is fully prepared to 
deal provided the price is in accord- 
ance with economic facts. 

Reacting against these views, how- 


ever, is the exorbitant price the Rus- 
sians are secking to charge other 
customers such as India. Dollar deals 
with Canada would be infinitely pref- 
erable to sterling deals with Russia 
if that price is maintained. There 
are some members of the market, 
therefore, who feel that the wheat 
board’s policy of sitting tight may 
pay off at a later stage. 


Russ Progress 


That the Russian authorities see 
a chance of developing their export 
grain trade is indicated by an an- 
nouncement in Pravda, the official 
newspaper, Sept. 13. A major im- 
provement in agricultural develop- 
ment has been programmed and 
though the reasons behind it are 
claimed to be the betterment of the 
population and the greater avail- 
ability of food for the home market 
there are some observers who smell 
only propaganda to persuade the 
peasants to cooperate. The Russians 
are aiming at world agricultural 
narkets. 

In charge of the campaign will be 
Nikita S. Khruschchev, brother-in- 
law of Georgi Malenkov and rank- 
ing third in the Soviet hierarchy after 
Valentin Molotov. Mr. Khruschchev 
has always been engaged in agri- 
cultural developments and his ap- 
pointment is seen as indicative of 
the sledgehammer tactics with which 
the name of Mr. Molotov is usually 
associated. 

The announcement stated that 
since 1940 the area sown to wheat 
has increased by 20 million acres. 
The important growing areas of the 
Ukraine, the North Caucasus, and 
the Crimea, which suffered grave 
damage during the war had rapidly 





rehabilitated their agriculture and 
considerably increased the production 
of grain, it was claimed. 

Production is now to be developed 
“to the utmost” with the main em- 
phasis being placed on upp‘ng yields 
from the existing sown area. Addi- 
tionally, more land will be sown to 
wheat, particularly in the relative- 
ly undeveloped areas of West Siberia. 


J. Arthur Rank: 


J. Arthur Rank, chairman of 
Ranks, Ltd., the British flour milling 
group, who is also prominent in the 
movie business, has reported that 236 
of his organization's 550 theaters lost 
the equivalent of $2 million in the 
year ended June 27, 1953. The rapid 
growth of television was blamed for 
cutting down the number of paying 
patrons at the box office. 

Before the death of his brother, 
James V. Rank, J. A. Rank devoted 
most of his attention to the financial 
side of movie making and theater 
business but when he succeeded to 
the chairmanship of the family flour 
firm in 1951, he switched his inter- 
ests. Mr. Rank is now taking as 
prominent a part in flour trade af- 
fairs as did his brother, with films 
taking second place. 


Port Congestion 


The congestion at British ports is 
stated to be easing. Recently ships 
carrying grain have had to wait long 
periods for berths and owners suf- 
fered severe financial losses. Before 
handing back the grain trade to the 
private importers the British Min- 
istry of Food bought heavily on world 
markets and it is these arrivals 
which have been causing difficulty. 

Traders suggest that the govern- 
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ment initiated a big buying program 
because of the fear that the private 
firms would not get into action 
quickly enough. If this is so, then 
the authorities appear to have mis- 
judged the capacity and enterprise 
of the U.K. trade. 

Warehouses, barges and silos are 
still packed and only slight easement 
has been achieved by bagging grain 
and shipping it to country store- 
houses. Until more space is avail- 
able the reopening of the Liverpool 
futures markets will have to be de- 
layed because a hedging market needs 
ample space for the deliverable stocks 
upon which trading is based. 


Jute Prices Dip 


Reports from Dundee, the Scot- 
tish jute center, indicate that prices 
for both raw jute and jute goods 
are losing their firmness with the 
demand throughout the world de- 
scribed as subdued. 

Price fluctuations in the first half 
of 1954 are expected to be even wid- 
er than those reported in recent 
months. The quotation for “mill 
firsts’ has moved only narrowly. 
After rising by $6169 ton during 
May and June to $299.60 ton c. and f. 
Dundee, it dropped by stages to 
$274.40 ton. This latter figure, how- 
ever, is about $392 ton below the 
level reached at the height of the 
commodity boom immediately after 
the outbreak of the Korean war. 
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Free Flour Trade in Britain 
Marked by Keen Competition 


LONDON — The development of 
heavy competition between the va- 
rious elements making up the British 
flour trade has been the major fea- 
ture of business in the first three 
weeks of oprations on the free mar- 
ket. 

Indicative of the situation is the 
variation in prices now quoted by) 
the British millers in competition 
with each other and with the repre- 
sentatives of the Canadian and Aus- 
tralian mills. A spot check of the 
London market, made Sept. 18, 
showed that prices had dipped from 
those quoted immediately after the 
trade was released from government 
control Aug. 31. Flour of 72% ex- 
traction, fortified in accordance with 
government specifications, was aver- 
aging 111/6 280 lb., equvalent to 
$15.61 calculated at an exchange rate 
of $2.80 to the pound sterling, a slide 
of 35¢ from ezrlier quotations. Nation- 
al flour of 80% extraction was quoted 
at 1065/6, equivalent to $14.91 280 
lb., also a drop of 35¢. 

Trade opinion is that the home 
millers will cut their prices another 
35¢ during the week of Sept. 21. 

Some home millers, it is reported, 
have sold their flour at prices well 
below the figures quoted, and their 
actions have been the subject of hard 
criticism among their fellow traders. 
Prices were slashed in an effort to 
attract business and it is thought 
that if their volume of production 
rises to appreciable proportions they 
will be unable to hold the nutritional 
standards demanded by the govern- 
ment at present prices. The'r actions, 
it is alleged, will bring the whole 
trade into disrepute. 

One observer has described the sit- 
uation as reminiscent of the days be- 
fore the Millers Mutual Assn., was 
formed, under the auspices of the 
late James V. Rank, to put the mill- 
ing business on a sounder basis. If, 
it is ponted out, there is any devia- 
tion from the nutritional standards 
set, government retaliation can be 
expected. 

Some Progress 

The British importers have put in 
a lot of hard work contacting their 
former customers, and while there 
has been nothing spectacular in the 
results so far achieved, many report 
satisfaction with the initial progress 
and future prospects. The energy dis- 
played by the importers is ind‘cative 
of the fact that they have lost none 
of their former skill or experience 
in working for their overseas con- 
nections. The bakers, one report 
states, have been slow to respond to 
the offer of lower extraction Cana- 
dian flours, but this slowness is seen 
as stemming from a desire to see 
how matters will run as far as pub- 
lic acceptance of white bread is con- 
cerned. 

A notable development, as far as 
the Canadian and Australian millers 
are involved, has been the attempt of 
bakers’ sundriesmen, egg importers 
and yeast merchants to break into 
the imported flour trade. Many of 
these firms were customers of the 
importers before the war, but they 
see now the possibilities of advan- 
tage in trading direct with the mills. 
Some business has been done by the 
smaller mills who were not engaged 
in the flour export business befcre 
the war. In the absence of satisfac- 
tory connections with established im- 
porters they are tempted to accept 
these offers, and if the arrangement 
proves permanent, then trade feeling 


is that a gap has been filled and the 
regular importer can do _ little 
about it. 

The Australian millers have re- 
ceived many applications from new- 
comers, and in nearly every 
these have been channelled to the 
regular importer connection. The 
situation in Canada, however, is com- 
plicated by the desire of smaller m'‘lls 
to share in the trade and the new- 
comers to the importing side are 
filling their need, they feel. 


case 


Proved Expensive 

Before the war there was a small 
amount of direct trading of this na- 
ture but in some cases it proved ex- 
pens.ve to both parties. The flour 
trade is a risky business and requires 
some knowledge of finance. Many of 
these new importers do not have the 
advantages of experience possessed 
by the established importer and mill- 
ers would be w'se to take caré in all 
their dealings. The system cf orderly 
marketing, practiced for so many 
years prior to the control of trede 
during the war, was eminently satis- 
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factory, and it would be unfortunate 
if it were jeopardized. 

Some firms seeking direct trade are 
well established and financed, and the 
danger is small. Those millers at- 
tempting to do business, however, 
should realize that during the war 
there sprang up in Britain a number 
of new suppliers to the baking trade 
Wartime and postwar shortages, with 
bakers unable to obtain sufficient sup- 
plies of sugar, fat and other ingre- 
dients, led to the use of substitutes, 
and some of the firms set up in 
business to fill the need. The bakers 
were glad to get these substitutes, 
but now that supplies are easier 
they are returning to their prewar 
sources. 

If some of these deals make trade 
for Canadian flour, so much the bet- 
ter. But the millers concerned may 
find that the business is only tem- 
porary, for when the new importer 
finds there is less risk in selling 
pounds of yeast and cases of eggs he 
will quit the flour trade. 
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GOOD JUDGMENT 


Good judgment has guided Ogilvie Flour Mills for 
more than a century and a half of leadership in the mill- 
ing of fine flour. It’s good judgment that causes Ogilvie 
to select only the choicest wheat. . . that combines their 
skill and knowledge with some of the most modern 
milling equipment in the world, to produce the unvary- 
ing high quality that their customers expect of the name 


“Ogilvie”. 


Ogilvie Flour Mills intend to continue using good 


judgment . . 
it’s wise to buy quality! 





. the same good judgment that tells you 















































Manufacturers of Ogilvie Flour—Ogilvie Ready Mixes 
—Ogilvie Vita-B Wheat Germ Cereal—Ogilvie Oats 
—Ogilvie “Miracle’’ Feeds for livestock and poultry. 
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Canadian Wheat 
Crop Forecast at 
546 Million Bushels 


WINNIPEG Wheat production 
for the three prairie provinces is 
placed at 546 million bushels, com- 
pared with 664 million bushels pro- 
duced last year, according to a pre- 
liminary estimate by the Searle Grain 
Co. The report is based on returns 
as at Sept. 11. 

The Alberta wheat crop is placed 
at 1488C0,0C0 bu., Saskatchewan at 
352,690,000 bu. and Manitoba at 44,- 
600,00 bu. The Searle report places 
oat production this year at 264 mil- 
lion bushels, compared with 346 mil- 
lion bushels a year ago. The barley 
totals are 251 million and 281 million 
bushels, respectively. Western Cana- 
da’s rye crop is forecast at 26,300,000 
bu., compared with 22,924,000 bu. 
harvested in 1952. Flax production 
this year estimated at 10 million 
bushels, compared with 12 million 
bushels a year ago. 

Light showers to heavy rains inter- 
rupted harvesting operations in Mani- 
toba, eastern and central Saskatche- 
wan in the week ended Sept. 19. In 
other areas heavy dews have short- 
ened the swathing and combining 
day. Frost damage to date has been 
insign.ficant and restricted to one or 
two minor areas. Large sections of 
western Canada, particularly the 
northern regions of Saskatchewan 
and Alberta, require at least two 
weeks of ideal weather to complete 
harvesting. Late crops could still be 
severely affected by a heavy frost. 

Wheat is still grading No. 2 and 
No. 3 northern but late samples indi- 
cate a further slight depreciation in 
grade quality with increased quanti- 
ties of tough and damp wheat being 
harvested in the northern half of 
Manitoba and the eastern and north- 
ern portions of Saskatchewan. 

In some parts of southern Mani- 
toba the harvest was completed be- 
fore the rains came, but only a small 
percentage of combining has been 
done in the northern regions of the 
province. In Saskatchewan harvest 
progress varies greatly, while in Al- 
berta cutting operations are in full 
swing in central and southern areas. 
Only about 30% of the wheat has 
been combined or threshed to date, 
and in the Peace River area combin- 
ing and threshing will not be general 
until about Sept. 25. 

Preliminary tests of new crop 
wheat indicate that protein content is 
slightly higher than the 1952 crop but 
slightly lower than the 10-year aver- 
age of 13.5%. Analyses of some 2,000 


samples of new-crop wheat by the 
Grain Research Laboratory of the 


Board of Grain Commissioners for 
Canada show the average protein 
content at 13%, with the correspond- 
ing figure last year 12.8% 
BREAD |S THE STAFF OF LIFE 
CLEARING HOUSE ELECTS 
WINNIPEG — Six directors were 
reelected to the board of directors of 
the Winnipeg Grain & Produce Ex- 
change Clearing House Assn. at the 
49th annual meeting held here Sept. 
8, and included S. A. Searle, C. H. 
Smith, F. W. Parrish, K. A. Powell, 
J. B. Richardson and H. L. Saunders. 
The slate also included three new 
directors, Dr. T. W. Grindley, R. R. 
Emerson and W. E. Robertson. Mr. 
Saunders was appointed president, 
Mr. Searle vice president and Mr. 
Parrish assumed the post of honor- 
ary secretary-treasurer. 
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Stock Market Picture 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change and the New York Curb market: 


High Low Close Close 
Sept. Sept. 
14, 21, 
1953 1953 1953 
Aled Mills, Ine. 33 25 25 25 
Aliis-Chalmers 56%, 46% 42% 41% 
Am, Cyanamid 55% 415Q 44 43% 
A-D-M Co. 50 31 31 31% 
Borden iY OL 164% 5S 
Burry Bis. Corp. 5u% 3% 3% 3% 
Cont. Baking Co. 25 7 2154 21% 
Pfd. $5.50 99 90% 91% 90% 
Cora Pr. Ref. Co. 79% 66 70% T1%4 
Dow Chemical 36%, 34 3454 34% 
Gen, Baking Co. 16% 11% 12 1% 
Gen, Foods Corp. 56% 40% 54 55 
Gen, Mills, Ine. 65% 521 64%, 56, 
Pid. 5% . 124% 113% 115% 115% 
Gr. A&P Tea Co... 164% 144% 156% 150 
Pfd. $5 ‘ ‘ 135% 139 130 130 
Hathaway Bak., 

Ine., “A” ; . RY 9% 10 
Merck & Co. 39%, 17% 17% 18% 
Pfd. $3.50 87% 80 a 84 
Pfd. $4 ° . il 93% 93% 94 
Natl. Bise uit Co. 38 29% 3454 34% 
Pid. $7 ; 173% 158% .. 167 
No. adel- Agene oRa 20%, 25 2514 
Pillsbu y M., Ine. 373% 32Y%_O83HCOCBM 
Proc, & Gamble 80 60% ‘61 61% 
Quaker Oats Co. 48 25% 264% 26% 

Pfd. $6 30% 25% .. 26% 
St. Regis Paper Co. 23% 11% 18% 17% 
Std. Brands, Inc. . 29 21% 25% 26% 

Pfd. $4.50 91 803, 81 83% 
Sterling Drug 16%, 33 34 34 

Pid, $3.50 9% 83 90% 
Sunsh. Bise., Ine. 7134 «6661 67% 66% 


United Biscuit 
of Am.-rica 37% 34 34 


Vietor Chem. Wks. 34% 245% 26% “ate 
Wagner Baking Co. 8% 7% 
Ward Baking Co.. 25 18% 23% 23 
Pfd. $5.56 11634 98 995%, 99% 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
Bid Asked 
Allis-Chalmers, Pfd. $3.25 84 87% 
Am, Cyanamid, Pfd. ‘ 117 125% 
Cora Pr. Ref. Co., Pfd. $7 1638 170 
Cream of Wheat : : 25% 26 
Dow Chemical, Pfd. $1 . 100% 102 
General Baking, Pfd. $8 . 143 145% 
General Foous, Pfd. $3.50 90% 93°% 
G neral Mills, Pfd. 3% % iil 117 
Pillsb ry Mills, Pfd. $4 . 96%, 984 
St. Regis Paper Co., Pfd. $4. 10 91 92% 


United Biscvit of Americ a, 
Pfd, $4.50 : 102 104 





Ralston ku ‘ina, Pfd. $3.75 924% 924% 
Victor Chem. Wks., Pfd. $3.50 87 90% 
AMERICAN STOCK EXCHANGE 

Bid Asked 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of 
New York ha kso.000 ee 18% 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of 
New York, Pfd. $5 ....... 97 100 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of 
New York, Pfd. $38 . 131% 134% 
Omar, Inc. : «ss 28% 201% 
Wagner Baking Co., Pfd..... 106% 103 
Ward Baking Co., Warrants. . 8% 8% 
CANADIAN STOCKS 
High Low Close Close 
Sept. Sept 
4, 11, 
1953 1953 1953 
Canada Bread 3.50 2.96 8.25 863.3 
Can, Food Pr., Pfd. 62 50% Ol 
Consol. Bakeries 9% 7 7% 
Federal G.ain . 14 17 
Pfd. . ; 26% 24 26% 
Gen. Bakeries 6.00 490 5% 
Lake of the Woods 33% 29% 31 
Maple L:af Mig... 9 6% 8 
ere . -- © 80 87 
MeCabe Grain, A . 12% 11% 12 
Mid Pac. Gran - 1% 10 13 
Ogilvie Flour a 29% 31% 
rfid, 160 144 146 
George Weston, 
Pid. 44%2% ...... 98% 91% 94 96 
Closing bid end asked prices on stocks 
not traded: 
Bid Asked 
Canada Bread, B sa GRhig 53 
Can, Bakeries ccéccesce Mee 13 
Can. Food Prod. Seek & Mak 3 3% 
Can. Food Prod., A err 53% 6 
Cateli Food, A eas . 
Catelli Feod, B ............ 18% ocee 
Inter-City Bakeries ...... 16 20 
Inter. Milling, Pfd.* ....... 82% 86 
Lake of the Woods, Pfd.... 133 wes 
McCabe Grain, B .......... 12 
Reliance Grain ............. 20 ‘ 
St. Lawrence Flour, Pfd. ... : 120, 
Toronto Elevators - 13 
United Grain, A . rer 
George Weston 34 





*U.S. funds. 
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Bonded Grain in the United States 
Stocks of bonded grain inthe U.S 
piled by the secretary 


of Trade, 


as com- 
of the Chicago Board 
Sept. 11, 1953 (000's omitted): 








Wheat Oats Rye Barl’y 

Boston ... 155 oe o° ee 

Buffalo , 791 ‘ 420 47 
Afloat .. ; 354 eo 
Chicago ‘ 133 

Duluth . eee 124 223 
Baltimore .. 20 e* 
Lakes . =— 570 260 

Totals 966 924 937 270 


Previous week 946 563 833 836 
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Flour Sales 


Summaries from Leading Markets 


Prices reported in The Northwestern Miller's market reviews are for flour packed 
in 100-Ib. cotton sacks unless otherwise specified. Mill list prices are quoted in 
the principal manufacturing centers and sales prices in the larger distributing centers. 
They represent average wholesale levels and do not take into account high or low 
extremes at which occasional individual sales may have been made. 





(Continued from page 14) 


ing the week ending Sept. 19. It was 
estimated that total ranged 
around 35 to 40% of grinding capac- 
ity. 

A few scattered sales of spring 
wheat flour were reported, but sales 


sales 


remained below normal for the sea- 
son. Slightly lower prices for the 
period acted to bring a policy of 


waiting on the part of buyers. 

Purchases were mostly for imme- 
diate needs. The fluctuating wheat 
market appeared to make buyers re- 
luctant to stock up on any large 
amounts of flour until some point of 
stabilization has been reached. 

Family flour directions were good, 
and a few new sales were added to 
the books. A 10¢ sack reduction oc- 
curred during the week but caused 
little or no activity. 

Soft wheat flour sold slightly bet- 
ter for the period with a few 2,000 
to 5000 sack sales reported. Other 
sales consisted mostly of cracker- 
cookie type flour, a few blenders and 
a small sprinkling of intermediate 
grades of cake flour. 

Quotations Sept. 19: Spring top 
patent $6.20@6.60, standard $6.10@ 
6.50, first clear $5.70@5.85; hard win- 
ter short $5.89@5.99, 95°% patent 
$5.80@5.89, clear $4.59; family flour 
$7.75; soft winter short $6.57@6 96, 
standard $4.5006.26, clear $4.254 
6.10. 

St. Louis: Local mills reported no 
improvement in interest, and sales 
last week were very moderate. Ship- 
ping directions continued to be good. 
A good demand was reported for 
clears. 

Quotations, St. Louis, Sept. 17, in 
100-lb. cotton sacks: family top soft 
patent $5.70, top hard $7.55, ordinary 
$5.85; in 100-lb. paper sacks: bakers 
soft winter short patent $5.45, cake 
$5.45, pastry $4.55, soft straights 
$4.70, clears $4.25; hard winter short 
patent $5.90, standard patent $5.75, 
clears $5.60; spring short patent 
$6.50, standard $6.40, clears $6.25. 


East 


Buffalo: Flour production in this 
area ran into high figures last week, 
coming mostly as direction orders, 
with a fair amount of new sales for 
prompt shipment. Reductions were 
noted in all types of flour with spring 
family leading the way down 10¢ 
from the previous week. Soft winter 
patents along with straights also 
were quoted 10¢ lower. Hard winter 
standards took a decided drop and 
were quoted down 20¢. All clears were 
holding well. 

Directions started coming in the 
forepart of the week and continued 
throughout the week with the mills 
running up to and a little beyond the 
six-day schedule. Quite a bit of ex- 


port business was directed to the 
mills here and this added to the out- 
put. 

With the previous week having 


three holidays, salesmen were right 
after the trade during the week to 
even up the gap and apparently were 
successful as local flour business took 
on a better tone, with good bookings 
from larger bakers as well as the 





neighborhood type all through this 
area. 

Quotations Sept. 18: Spring family 
$7.93@7.95, high gluten $7.24@7.27, 
short patent $6.93@6.95, standard 
$6.83@6 85, first clears $6.13@6.16; 
hard winter standard $6.28@6.31, first 
clears $5.98@601; soft winter short 
patent $5.25@5.55, straights $5.42@ 
5.45, first clears $4.87@4.90. 

New York: Steady reports of 
“small, scattered sales” by everyone 
in the flour business are resulting in an 
aggregate of spring wheat bookings 
that runs beyond the day-to-day es- 
timate. In a season when there has 
been little heavy forward buying, the 
trade is inclined to consider business 
very bad, but depleted supply posi- 
tions have brought steady small lot 
replacements which, spread among 
all mills, bring comfortable totals. 

Buying is for immediate and near- 
by delivery and a substantial num- 
ber of mills are behind in their ship- 
ments. There is, moreover, no jam 


of flour on spot and the market is in 
the position of being able to absorb 
large bookings if prices are substan- 
tially reduced. However, mills have 
been firm in holding to better con- 
versions than have often existed, and 
sudden price cuts are lacking. 

A good proportion of current busi- 
ness is on_ price-date-of-shipment 
basis, and entrance into a_ better 
baked goods consuming period has 
brought a heavier volume of d'rec- 
tions. Jobbers and an occasional inde- 
pendent baker are the takers of 
springs, and large bakers still hold 
moderate to good positions on south- 
westerns. Since these were bought 
well below current levels, they show 
no interest in purchases at existing 
prices. 

Soft winters have been quiet with 
buyers sufficiently supplied for the 
present and family bookings are light 
in spite of a 10¢ reduction as previous 
sales have filled needs. 

Quotations Sept. 19: Spring fam- 





WHEAT AGREEMENT SALES—1953-54 


(1,000 bushels) 


*Guaranteed —- 








importing 


tExporting countries 
United State:.7 


total sale 





countries purchases Wheat Flour Total Australiaf Canadat) France Total 
Austria 9,186 ‘ . 
Belgium 23,883 20 29 9 167 16 
Bol.via : 4,042 275 
Brazil . 13,228 
‘eyvlon 10,288 - 432 i232 
Costa Rica. 1,286 151 Is] so iA 
Cuba 7,422 > 134 ‘ 1% 
l enmark 1,837 
Dominican Rep 955 ; S7 oO 1” 100 
Ecuador 2,388 11s 110 iil 5h 
Exeypt 14,697 1.889 1.589 1 89 
El Salvador 735 1s il 2) 59 
Germany 55.116 276 : 6 2°76 
(reece 12,860 
Guat. mala 1,28 SN 170 s 3 M1 
Haiti 1,837 263 63 23 s6 
Honduras 551 15 103 148 os 170 
Ieeland wa te 1s 18 28 it 
India. sh,744 
Indonesia 6 246 ; 603 : thee 
Ireland =. 10,105 336 597 933 
Israel 8.267 
Italy 31,232 
Japan 36,744 11,700 11 11 ' 
Jocdan 939 
Korea 1,479 
Lebanon 2,756 
Liberia 73 " 
Mexico 14,698 5 : 
Neth  rlands 24802 2,645 443 SS 77 
New Zealand 5,879 1008 100 
Nicaragua ts 13 1 oe 13 
Norway . S,451 Jae 263 69 wo 
Panama . ; 735 206 M4 TO 
Peru 7,349 1s4 xu 37 tt | 
Philippines 8,672 380 a 265 645 
Portugal 7,349 1,008 398 ] 1 13 1, fe 
Saudi Arabia .. 2.872 i 257 1 Jnl 
Spain 9,186 
Sweden. 919 
Switzerland 7,900 ke 1,06 1“ 
Un. of S. Africa 13,228 fee oe (600 t 
Vatican State 551 
Venezuela .. 6,246 76 " ti 
Yugoslavia 674 
Total 421,156 18,362 5 315 5,481 12.365 11.523 
*Sales must not exceed 90% of the guaranteed quant.ty oefore Fob. 28, 1954. tGuar- 
anteed quantities of individual export ng coun‘ have not vet been established F 
confirmed by CCC through Sept. 15, 1953. ‘Sal corded by Wheat Council through Sept 


11, 1953. **Less than 1,000 bu 
STATUS OF TERRITORIAL QUOTAS—1953-54 
(As of Sept. 11, 1953)—(1,060 bushels) 
lmnporting Quota for -—-——Exporting countries—total sales 
territory— crop year United States ‘anada Australia Total Balam 

BELGIUM: 

Belgian Congo 1,102 a4 1 59") 
NETHERLANDS 

6 Isiands .....+% 367 3 1 63 304 

Surinam 255 26 j 66 189 
PORTUGAL 

Angola (PWA) . 555 392 92 if 

Cape Verde Islands 44 ’ 160 02=— we eee 19 25 

Macau cenegs 184 see 2 182 

Mozambique (PEA) 671 112 224 447 

Portuguese Guinea .. 17 ‘ i 13 

Portuguese India 159 i59 

st. Thome & Principe is 2 it 

0) Sa ee ee ‘i 26 evel ee 5 5 21 

*Subject to remainder being within the unfulfill: guaranteed quantity of the parent 


country 


ily flour $8.05, high glutens $7.184@ 
7.28, standard patents $6.78a688 
clears $6.10@6.40; southwestern short 
patents $6.23@6.34; high ratio soft 
winters $5.75 7.05, straights $4.904 
5.25. 

Boston: The local flour market was 
unsettled last week. Initial minor 
gains early in the week were wiped 
out in the late trading and quota- 
tions closed generally lower as com- 
pared with a week earlier. Hard win- 
ters were under the most pressure, 
losing approximately 21¢ for the 
week. Most grades of springs finished 
about 4¢ lower. First clears were the 
exception, closing 5¢ higher on the 
inside of the range. Soft wheat flours 
were unchanged to 10¢ lower. 

Dealers reported the demand on 
most fronts continued spasmodic and 
generally limited to immediate needs. 
Opinions were quite general that 
most of the buying was forced by the 
necessity of maintaining adequate in- 
ventory balances. Buyers were ap- 
parently still holding off for more ad- 
vantageous buying opportunities. 
Several of the leaders are fully ex- 
pectant that the current export pic- 
ture will ultimately, if sustained, 
practically guarantee lower prices. 
They point to the current position of 
Britain, which, according to reports, 
is scouring the world for lower prices, 
and the growing domestic stock pile 
as pointing to a lower price trend 
in the end. 

Quotations Sept. 19: Spring short 
patents $6.84@6.94, standards $6.744 
6.84, high gluten $7.14@7.24, first 
clears $6.1246 37; hard winter short 
patents $6 44@6.55, standards $6.244 
635; Pacific soft wheat flour, $6.32 
@6.62, eastern soft wheat straights 
$4.8705 27, high ratio $5.77@7.07: 
family $8.07. 


Philadelphia: A downward adjust- 
ment in quotations was the principal 
development on the local market last 
week, but since it amounted to only 
5¢ sack on most grades, with others 
remaining unchanged from the pre- 
vious week, it failed to initiate any 
rush for coverage. Most bakers and 
jobbers are sticking to their convic- 
tion that commitments should be 
deferred until a sharper break ma- 
terializes. 

This meant that dealings were on 
a decidedly restricted basis, with the 
bulk of the activity contributed by 
hand-to-mouth orders which usually 
involved spring flours. While sup- 
plies are steadily dwindling, the trade 
appears to be holding to the idea 
that there will be a later opportu- 
nity to stock up at a saving from 
present postings. Meanwhile, the 
number of small placements is in- 
creasing. 

The growing potential in the de- 
mand for springs does not exist in 
hard winters, according to mill rep- 
resentatives. They point out that the 
average baker is in fairly good shape 
on his nearby requirements, with 
some enjoying coverage up to 60 


days. Consequently, most operators 
are working off present stocks and 
hoping some development will pro- 
duce an opportunity for replenish- 
Their price 


ment at lower levels. 
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SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 





Week-end flour quotations, in sacks of 100 Ib. (Canadian quotations in barrels of 196 1b.) 
All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery: 














Chicago Mpls. Kans. City fSt. Louis Buffalo 
Spring farnils -@ ... $6.16@7.45 $ “a ey $7.934 7.95 
Spring top pater 6.20@6.60 a“ sae a“ was LZ 2 
Spring high elut.n a 6.56@6.61 “a @ .. 7 24a 1.27 
Spring short , 6.21@6.26 --@ @6.50 6.9 3a 6 95 
Spring standard 6.10@6.50 6.11@6.16 > a .a@e 10 6.83 6.85 
Spring first clear 5.700 5.8 5.35 @5.80 . a sae @ 6.25 6.134 6.16 
Hard winter famil -- @7.75 OP .. 6.104 7.40 ‘ W755 “a 
Hard winter hort 5.89 @5.99 @. 5.66@5.74 ° @5.90 a 
Hard winter tandar | 5.80 @5.89 a . §.56@5.61 .--@5.75 6.28@6.31 
Hard winter first cle “459 es 3.804 4.10 ..- @5.60 5.9846.01 
Soft winter family R se @. a Wd.c0 . a 
Soft winter short pa en 6.570 6.96 @.. ee .@5.45 5.52a@5 
Soft winter indard 4.500 6.26 sxe a @. we. 
Soft winter traight -@a “* @. ‘ a @4.70 §.420@5.45 
Soft winter rst clear 4.25406.10 1 ae ; t -@4.25 4.87@4.90 
Rye flour white 3.96@4.05 3.71@3.75 ‘ a a4 1.454 4.48 
Rye flour, dart 3.21@3.27 2.96@3.01 R a @3.58 3.70@3.74 
Semolina, blend, buil 8.3448.50 T7.90@8.15 : a -@8.55 a 
New York Philadelphia Boston Pittsburgh New Orl 
Spring fan 6. -@Oet «...0@. 6. @8.07 $...@7.95 $.. dD... 
Spring high gluten 7.18@7.28 7.30@7.40 7.14@7.24 7.01@7.19 6.7 07.00 
Spring hort NY — wo 6.90@7.00 6.84@6.94 6.71@6.89 6.5046.7 
Spring standard 6.78@6.88 6.85@6.95 6.74@6.84 6.61406.79 6.354 6.60 
Spring first clear 6.10@6.40 6.35@6.45 6.124@6.37 6.2006.56 6.100@6.3 
Hard winter hort 6.2346.24 6.404@6.50 6.44@6.55 6.20@6.61 5.854 6.00 
Hard winter standard <a 6.35@6.45 6.24@6.35 6.05@6.41 5.754 3.85 
Hard winter first clear a -@. ‘ a a 1.304 4.6 
Soft winter hort patent ek a . t : a 5.05 @5.33 
Soft winter traight 1.900 5.25 ve 4.87 05.27 1 1.65 @ 4.85 
Soft winter first clear a lew er Gee t 3.90@ 4.25 
Rye flour, white 1.454 4.55 4.40704.50 re a 
Rye flour, dart Wm. oO ace ° a “a 
Semolina, blend, bulk 8.82 @8.92 ww. a a 
Seattle Toronto **Winnipeg 
Family patent ere ae Spring top patent .$12.10@12.40 $12.10@12.86 
Bluestem ab49 Spring second patent. 11.50@11.80 IL10@11.80 
Bakery grace - @6.52 Winter exportst wm 4.20 “ 
Pastry on oie ae -@6.14 
*100-lb. papers. +100-lb. export cottons, f.a.s. Montreal-Halifax. fBakery wheat flow 


in 100-lb. paper 


**kor delivery be 


tween Ft. William 


and British Columbia boundary 





GRAIN FUTURES=CLOSING PRICES 





Closing grain futures quotations in leading markets, in cents per bushel 


WHEAT 


Minneapolis 
Sept. Dec. Sept. 


Sept. 14 4 2164 187% 
Sept. 15 17% 185% 
Sept 16 4 218 sgt, 
Sept 1 Ly 217% 186 
Sept. 18 3 219% 18hh% 
CORN 
Chicago Chicago 
Sept Dec Sept. lec, 
Sept. 14 155% 144% 104% 109% 
Sept. 15 153% 1431 103%, 1st, 
Sept. 16 l 14 107 111% 
Sept. 1 1 146% 103% 108%, 
Sept, 1s 1 146%, LOH LOY 


Chicage 
Dec. Mar. 
1914, 194% 
189% 192 
192% 195), 
1s9 191% 
190% 193%, 


RYE 

Winnipeg 

Oct. lec 
103%, 103% 
lee: 102% 
103% 104% 
102 102% 
102% «1034 


Kansas City 


May Sept. 
193% 199 

191% 19514 
194% 196% 


1904, 194% 
192% 194% 


Minneapolis 
Sept. Lec 


112 


FLAXSEED 


Minneapolis 


Dec. Mar. Sept Dec 
202% 204 192 380 
199% 200% Sl 371 
201% 203 %& tS4 s74 
198% 201% 387% 80 
199% 201% 1o2 385 
OATS 

Chicago Minneapolis 
Sept. Lec Sept Dec 
72% 73% 68% 707 
72% 73% 69% 7 
72% 73% 70 70% 
71% 72% s 59 A 
72% 13% 69% rs 





UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 





Visible supply of grain in the U.S 
of Trade, in bushels (000's omitted) 
Wheat 
1953 1 
Kaltimore S.S44 5, 
Boston 505 
huffal 19,823 
Afloat 452 
Chicago 18,74 
Teulutt 35.402 
Enid i1,911 
Ft. Wortl 18,131 
Galvestor 5.568 
Hutchinsor 23,469 
Indianapo 4.143 
Kansa Cit 39,719 
Milwaukee 3,055 
Minneapol 20,200 
New Orlent 1.035 
New York 1,226 
Afloat 17,050 
Omaha IS.S45 
Peoria 775 
Philadelph 2.568 
Sioux City 1.4438 
St. Josep 6.712 
St. Loui 6579 
Wichita 17,478 
Lakes 25 
Canal 1o6 
I ’ 12,036 276 





as compiled by the secretary of the Chicago Board 


, Sept. 11, and the corresponding date of a year ago 


, Corn Oats 

952 1953 1952 1953 1952 

318 377 165 3 
; 58-868 «2,372 2,26 
1,901 731 0 4,140 10,587 
300 72 1,357 2,746 
IS1 254 hie zt 
295 889 344 286 
272 334 209 134 
14 366 559 746 
1712 4,148 6,886 8,453 

327 26 

9 15 4 1 
001,046 2,381 1,481 
212 116 137 123 

12 is 2 
65 Td 797 1,425 
270 116 241 826 
0 615 1.001 921 
26 6,455 13.858 21,376 30,318 





Rye Barley 
1953 1952 i953 952 
5 7 130 0 
1 ) 
74 °6 519 620 
3,666 797 165 381 
167 99 1,819 5,24¢ 
11 21 26 16 
ee 25 
33 29 
155 110 A 17 
1 21 ay 1,964 
405 1,688 3 6,277 
1 
31 2 7 Ss 
3 11 
10 21 15 13 
= ; 14 45 
11 15 iS 16 
1.869 13 y 6 14,71 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 





Week-e1 millfeed Quotations 
caurload lot prompt delivery, ton 
Chicago 
Bran $15.50 46.50 


Standard 1 bP AT OO 


” summarized 


packed in 100 
Minneapolis 


$41.50 @ 42.50 
42.80 @ 43.50 


Flour n 4.0 54.50 50. 50-42 51.00 
Red d 5.00 58.00 54.00 @ 55.00 
Kansas City St. Louis 
Bran $40.50041.25 $44.25 @44.50 
Shorts S.00@ 43.78 46.50 @47.00 
Mill run a 
bran 
foront $55.00 @M57.00 
Winnipe 40.00 @ 46.00 


from the market reviews, are based 


Ib. sacks, f.o.b 
Buffalo 
$47.50@48.50 
49.00@ 50.00 
57.50 @58.50 
61.00 @62.00 
Ft. Worth 
$47.00@48.00 
50.50@ 51.50 
« 
Shorts 
$57,004 59.00 


43.00 @ 48.00 


at indicated points 


Philadelphia Boston 
ae 54.00 $ wbd.54 
. @56.00 @57.00 
oD .nee a 
M6400 . “a 
New Orleans Seattle 
$50.00@51.25 § 
53.00@53.50 al 
“a 13.504 46.00 


Midadlings 
$64.00 @ 66.00 


16.00 @52.00 


ideas are well below what mills are 
quoting. 

Meanwhile, consumption of flour 
has not been bolstered by any sharp 
increase in the retail demand for 
baked goods, although some estab- 
lishments have experienced a slight 
pickup in sales in the wake of more 
seasonal temperatures. Bakers do not 
anticipate any decline in the demand 
for bread to result from the 1¢ loaf 
price increase which was put into 
effect here recently. 

Quotations Sept. 19: spring high 
gluten $7.30@7.40, short patent $6.90 
@7, standard patent $6.85 @6.935, first 
clear $6.35@6.45; hard winter short 
patent $6.40@6.50, standard $6.35@ 
6.45; soft winter western $5.50@5.75, 
nearby $5.05@5.25. 





Pittsburgh: Firm price resistance is 
shown here by bakery owners. The 
majority maintain that reductions are 
inevitable in flour prices, and they 
also continue to stand adamant 
against buying in large lots or on 
other than short term commitments. 

Last week southwestern hard pat- 
ents, springs, clears, high glutens and 
soft wheat cake and pastry flour 
sold only as fill-ins, largely for imme- 
diate shipments. Family flour con- 
tinued to sell better and had a price 
reduction of 10¢ but results were dis- 
appointing as no large demand for 
family patents was evident. Mill rep- 
resentatives state that buyers are 
supplied for at least 60 to 90 days 
with family flour. 

One flour salesman said he sold a 
car to three grocers and they report- 
ed that they would follow the same 
buying pattern until flour prices are 
lower. These same buyers would have 
purchased six cars in other days, the 
salesman stated, but are now demon- 
strating against current prices. 

Directions on all flour are fair to 
good. 

Quotations Sept. 19: Hard Kansas 
bakers’ standard patent $6.05@6.41, 
medium patent $6.100 6.51, short pat- 
ent $6.200@6.61; spring standard pat- 
ent $66146.79, medium patent $6.66 
“6.84, short patent $6.71@6.89, clears 
$6.20@6.56, high gluten $7.01@7.19; 
family patents, advertised brands 
$7.95, other brands $6.20%@ 7.29; pas- 
try and cake flours $4.94@7.14. 


South 


New Orleans: Slightly better sales 
were experienced in the flour busi- 
ness last week, with the greater por- 
tion coming from buyers whose con- 
tracts were nearing the vanishing 
point. Also there was a fair run of 
one or two carlots ordered on a p.d.s. 
basis, with bakers and jobbers show- 
ing most interest. 

Hard winters were by far the most 
active and accounted for the bulk 
of the sales. Northern springs were 
exceedingly quiet, with a number of 
users refusing to pay present prices, 
and in other cases usage was being 
curtailed. A decline in soft winters 
brought out fairly active interest 
Which resulted in some moderate 
size round lots being worked for 120- 
day delivery, especially with the 
cracker and cookie baking trade. 
Cake flour sales were slightly more 
active, with occasional small amounts 
being booked for future delivery, com- 
bined with the p.d.s. orders, for 30 
days ahead. 

Shipping directions showed 
improvement and an increase over 
previous weeks. Stocks on_ hand, 
while still low, are being augmented 
weekly 


some 


Export inquiries on flour were more 
active from both Latin American and 
European countries, with Venezuela 
and Cuba purchasing moderate 
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amounts. European bids were still 
under acceptable prices. 

Quotations, Sept. 18, packed in 
100-Ib. multiwall papers: Hard win- 
ter bakery short patent $5.85@6, 
standard $5.75@5.85, first clear $4.30 
@4.65; spring bakery short patent 
$6.50@ 6.70, standard $6.35 @6.60, first 
clear $6.10@6.30, high gluten $6.75 
@7; soft wheat short patent $5.05@ 
5.35, straight $4.65@4.85, first clear 
$3.90@4.25, high ratio cake $5.35@ 
5.80; Pacific Coast $6.95@7.05, pastry 
$6.25 @6.35. 


Pacific Coast 


Seattle: The flour market con- 
tinued quiet last week and produc- 
tion in the Pacific Northwest was 
about as low as it has been in re- 
cent years. Areawise, Pacific North- 
west production is far below the rest 
of the country. This is attributed to 
cheaper wheat prices in other milling 
sections. The local industry has made 
protestations to Washington about 
this matter. 

There was no new business of any 
volume reported last week, and prices 
were about unchanged. Quotations 
Sept. 18: family patent $7.50, blue- 
stem $6.49, bakery $6.52, pastry $6.14. 

Portland: Flour markets in the Pa- 
cific Northwest found little activity 
going on last week. Rising wheat 
prices found some buyers for larger 
quantities, but not for too distant 
shipment. General business is lagging. 
The larger buyers have no great con- 
fidence in general conditions; there- 
fore, they are reluctant to buy very 
far ahead. Export activity is confined 
to grindings on old government book- 
ings with no new business in sight. 

Quotations Sept. 18: High gluten 
$7.15, all Montana $6.81, fancy hard 
wheat clears $6.91, bluestem bakers 
$6.79, cake $7.26, pastry $6.42, whole 
wheat 100% $6.23, graham $6.05, 
cracked wheat $6.05. 


Canada 


Toronto-Montreal: The volume of 
spring wheat flour business worked 
by the eastern Canadian mills is 
still less than normal, though there 
is a revival of interest, if not of 
actual firm orders. Competition in 
the important U.K. market is keen- 
er, not only with the British home 
mills themselves, but between the 
various Canadian mills supplying the 
market. 

The domestic trade has picked up 
a little and is now described as 
steady. A price drop of 10¢ bbl. pro- 
vided confirmation for bakers’ views 
that the market was weaker and 
they are now taking steps to rebuild 
their stocks. Quotations Sept. 19: 
top patent springs for use in Canada 
$12.10@12.40 bbl., seconds $11.50@ 
11.80 bbl., bakers $11.60@11.70 bbl., 
all less cash discounts in 98's cot- 
ton mixed cars with 30¢ bbl. added 
for cartage where used. 

Winter wheat flour is still find- 
ing buyers, though the actual book- 
ings are not as great as earlier in 
the season. The U.K. market is still 
showing interest. Quotations Sept. 
19: export $4.20 per 100 Ib., f.as. 
Montreal-Halifax; domestic $9.96 bbl. 

Supplies of winter wheat coming 
onto the market are diminishing as 
farmers hold on to their stocks in 
the hope of a much greater price rise. 
However, the upward trend of the 
past two weeks appears to have been 
checked, and prices are holding firm. 
Quotations Sept. 19: $1.57@1.60 bu., 
f.o.b. shipping point. 

Vancouver: Export flour prospects 
out of this port continued dull last 
week. Fluctuating wheat prices and 
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general uncertainty among buyers 
kept sales confined to regular month- 
ly requirements. 

The Philippines continue to offer 
the only business of any importance 
to Canadian mills shipping from this 
area, but here again sales are con- 
fined to monthly import permits. So 
far Japanese mill competition, han- 
dling Canadian and American wheat, 
has not been too noticeable in the 
Far Eastern countries operating on 
the sterling basis, but this competi- 
tion is certain to increase. The same 
situation applies to Australian flour 
not only because of the sterling 

exchange but the shorter 
haul from “Down Under” compared 
with the trans-Pacific time. 

In the domestic field prices are 
unchanged. For hard wheat grinds, 
cash car quotations Sept. 18: first 
patents $12.60 in 98’s cottons; bak- 
ers patents $11.60 in paper bags and 
$11.90 in cottons; western pastry 
to the trade $12.95 and western cake 
flour $14.25. 

Winnipeg: With a very quiet export 
trade and this market in rather a 
confused state, mills in western Can- 
ada are relying to a greater extent 
on the domestic market. In the week 
ended Sept. 17 flour exports recorded 
very little change and totaled 176,000 
bbl., of which 96,000 bbl. were on 
Class 2 account. These shipments 
were all small and were destined for 
the U.K., Nicaragua, British Guiana, 
Gibraltar, Guatemala, Siam, Tangier, 
Italy, Germany, Venezuela, Gold 
Coast, Nigeria, Hong Kong, Colom- 
bia, Dominican Republic, Barbados, 
Japan, Sierra Leone and the Canary 
Islands. The IWA flour sales ac- 
counted for 81,000 bbl. clearing for 
Philippines, El] Salvador, Costa Rica, 
Venezuela, Guatemala, Nicaragua, 
Cuba, Dominican Republic, Iceland 
and the Belgian Congo. Prices are 
steady. Quotations Sept. 19: Top pat- 
ent springs for delivery between Ft. 
William and the British Columbia 
boundary $12.10@12.80; second pat- 
ents $11.10@11.80, second patents to 
bakers $10.85@11.05. All prices cash 


carlot. 
Millfeed 


Minneapolis: Price strengthened 
moderately as trade became more ac- 
tive toward the close of last week. 
Buying was largely confined to near- 
by needs. Bran moved up $1@1.50, 
standard midds. 50¢@$1, with flour 
midds. and red dog about steady. 
Quotations, Sept. 21: Bran $41.50@ 
42.50, standard midds. $42.50@43.50, 
flour midds. $50.50@51, red dog $54 
ao. 


basis of 


Kansas City: Some degree of firm- 
ness is shown by cash millfeeds cur- 
rently, but demand is not aggressive 
and tends to fade on advances. Out- 
side interest from the central states 
and Southwest showed a moderate 
improvement this week, but the gen- 
eral market tenor is far from bullish. 
Compared with a week earlier, cash 
bran was about $1 higher and shorts 
50¢ higher. Quotations Sept. 21, Kan- 
sas City, carlots, sacked: Bran $40.50 
@41.25, shorts $43@43.75. 

Wichita: Millfeed demand, mostly 
local, was fair last week. Offerings 
were adequate. Quotations, basis 
Kansas City, Sept. 18: bran $40@ 
10.75, shorts $43.25@ 43.50; bran ad- 
vanced 50@ 75¢ ton, while shorts were 
about unchanged, compared with the 
preceding week. 

Hutchinson: Millfeed demand was 
somewhat better last week as the 
mixed car trade with the Southwest 
picked up. Bran was up $1 and shorts 
25¢ as a result of better demand. 
Quotations Sept. 18, basis Kansas 
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City: Bran $40.25@40.75, shorts $43 
@ 43.50. 

Ft. Worth: Demand last week was 
quite good, especially for bran, and 
all offerings were well absorbed. Quo- 
tations Sept. 18: bran $47@48, gray 
shorts $50.50@51.50, delivered Texas 
common points, 50¢ higher on bran 
and unchanged on shorts, compared 
with a week previous. 

Salina: Demand has been good with 
bran 50¢ ton higher and shorts 50¢ 
ton higher. Supplies have been inade- 
quate. Quotations, basis Kansas City, 
Sept. 17: bran $39.50@ 40, gray shorts 
$43 @ 43.50. 

Oklahoma City: Last week there 
was only a slight improvement in 
sales, with prices a little stronger. 
Quotations Sept. 19: bran $42@43, 
mill run $43.75@ 44.75, shorts $45.50 
@46.50; mixed or pool cars $1 higher 
on all classes. 

Chicago: Millfeed trading continued 
dull in the central states during the 
week ending Sept. 21, with irregular 
price changes indicating a colorless 
market. Traders said customers ap- 
peared to be willing to make hand- 
to-month orders, awaiting a more 
concrete indication of fall feed busi- 
ness. Quotations Sept. 21: Bran $45.50 
@46.50, standard midds. $46.50@ 47, 
flour midds. $540454.50, red dog $55 
@58. 

St. Louis: A very 
existed in the St. Louis area for 
millfeeds last week, with supplies 
more than ample. Quotations Sept. 
17: bran $44.25@44.50, shorts $46.50 
@47, St. Louis. 


Buffalo: Millfeed production ran 
into high figures last week. However, 
offering prices were not reflecting 
the heavy output inasmuch as quota- 
tion sheets showed increases. The 
trade was looking for reduced prices 
this week. One thing in the millfeed 
picture in this area was the strong 
demand for middlings for the poultry 
trade. With production at a low fig- 
ure in the eastern part of Canada, 
no pressure was being noted from 
that source, and with westerns out 
of line with the local market, mills 
in this area are the only suppliers 
for this segment of the East. This 
is tending to keep quotations at a 
stronger level. Dairy demand for 
bran was reported firming up, due to 
prolonged drouth conditions. Rains 
that recently fell were too late to 
bring pastures back to normal. Quo- 
tations Sept. 18: standard bran $47.50 
@48.50, standard midds. $49@50, 
flour midds. $57.50058.50, red dog 
$61@ 62. 


Boston: Millfeeds closed slightly 
higher in the local market last week. 
The trading pattern was pretty much 
the same as in recent weeks, with 
buyers only entering the market for 
immediate needs and then only after 
scouring the trade for the best avail- 
able quotation. Standard bran closed 
about $1 higher while middlings fin- 
ished 50¢ higher. Quotations Sept. 19: 
standard bran $55.50, middlings $57. 


Philadelphia: The local millfeed 
market stood on dead center last 
week. Prices remained unchanged 
from the levels of the previous week 
and showed no indication of going 
anywhere in particular. Dealers re- 
ported consumers were showing no 
concern about small stocks on hand, 
and there was no talk of seeking 
forward coverage. Mill offerings have 
contracted somewhat. Quotations 
Sept. 19: bran $54, standard midds. 
$56, red dog $64. 

Pittsburgh: Millfeed demand was 
good last week as both retailers and 
wholesalers restocked on a liberal 
scale. Supplies in all lines continue 


slow demand 


SANITATION COMMITTEE—A part of the Association of Operative Millers 
committee which handles sanitation problems is shown above at a recent 


meeting in Kansas City. 


Left to right are Paul MeSpadden, Commander- 


Larabee Milling Co., Minneapolis; George B. Wagner, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
Minneapolis, chairman, and Harold J. Goossens, Russell-Miller Milling Co., 


Minneapolis. 





plentiful. Quotations Sept. 19, f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh points: Bran $51.30@a 
52.70, standard midds. $53.70@ 54.30, 
flour midds $60.30@61.70, red dog 
$65.30 66.70. 

New Orleans: The millfeed mar- 
ket was decidedly stronger last week, 
with fairly good consistent demand. 
Offerings were moderate to light due 
in part to the slowing down in mill 
operations. Mixers and jobbers 
bought sparingly on the rising mar- 
ket, and inquiries continued in good 
volume. Prices advanced $141.50 ton 
and September prices remained firm. 
Quotations Sept. 18: bran $50@51.25, 
shorts $534 53.50. 

Portland: Quotations Sept. 18: mill 
run $42, middlings $48 ton. 

Seattle: Millfeed production was 
small last week, but existing supplies 
are still more than the local market 
will absorb. As a result the price 
structure had a very weak under- 
tone. There are no outside markets 
available to local millers because 
prices in California are low and there 
is no export business. Thus, even the 
small amount of millfeed being pro- 
duced is a burden, and spot cars are 
constantly being placed on the mar- 
ket at reduced prices. While the nom- 
inal market was about $45 ton, de- 
livered common transit points, there 
were reports of sales at $44 or even 
$43.50 on odd cars. 

Ogden: Millfeed prices remained 
unchanged last week, with supply 
and demand about equal and plants 
operating seven days a week, 24 hours 
a day to capacity. Mills are sold into 
October. Quotations Sept. 18: red 
bran and mill run $44, midds. $49; 
to Denver: red bran and mill run $51, 
midds, $5@6; to California: red bran 
and mill run $51.50, midds. $56.50, 
f.o.b. San Francisco and Los Angeles. 

Toronto-Montreal: Export interest 
is still buoyant, though the prices 
are not favorably received by the 
buyers. The volume of sales will de- 
pend upon the degree of success 
achieved in obtaining overseas flour 
orders at satisfactory prices. Supplies 
available are still short of demand. 
Quotations Sept. 19: bran $55@57, 
shorts $57@59, middlings $64@ 66, net 
cash terms, bags included, mixed or 
straight cars, Toronto-Montreal. 

Vancouver: Prices from _ prairie 
mills continued mixed last week. 
Supplies of shorts are reported fairly 
low, but bran offerings are plenti- 
ful. Reported sale of quantities of 
low grade flour to the U.K. by at 
least one mill may change the mill- 


feed picture shortly. Cash car quo- 
tations Sept. 18: bran $51.25, shorts 
$56.25, middlings $63.25. 

Winnipeg: Millfeed production 
tapered off in the week ended Sept. 
17, and with a slightly heavier de- 
mand prices indicated an upward 
movement Quotations Sept. 19: 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta 
bran, f.o.b. mills, $404 46, shorts $43 
“48, middlings $46@452; all prices 
cash carlot. Small lots ex-country 
elevators and warehouses $5 extra. 


Rye 


Minneapolis: Demand remained 
light, with the market about steady. 
Quotations Sept. 21: White rye $3.71 
a 3.75, medium rye $3.5143.55, dark 
rye $2.96@ 3.01. 

Chicago: Virtually no sales of rye 
flour were made in the central states 
during the week ending Sept. 19. Ap- 
parently buyers had stocked up on 
all forward needs in a brief spurt 
of buying recently and now are wait- 
ing until their stocks must be replen- 
ished before taking on future needs. 
High prices also brought no incen- 
tive for buying. Quotations Sept. 19: 
white patent rye $3.96@4.05, medi- 
um $3.76@3.85, dark $3.21@3.27. 

St. Louis: Sales remained fair at 
unchanged prices, with shipping di- 
rections also fair. Quotations Sept. 
17: pure white $4.33, medium $4.13, 
dark $3.58, rye meal $3.83. 

Buffalo: Rye grain showed a firmer 
tone last week and mills raised rye 
flour prices 10¢ sack. Sales were re- 
ported fair and a fair amount of 
business was done with eastern users 
and outlets. Stocks of rye flour are 
reported as being generally on the 
low side as far as the bakeries are 
concerned since, with the market 
declining for some time past, there 
was no incentive to carry large sup- 
plies. Now that prices have more or 
less stabilized at least for the time 
being, it is more reasonable to as- 
sume that there will be a_ better 
business done in rye flour. Local 
bakers were taking their supplies 
from the mills as needed, not build- 
ing up any backlog of supplies. Quo- 
tations Sept. 18: white rye $4454 
4.48, medium rye $4.25@4.28, dark 
rye $3.70@3.74. 

New York: Sales of rye flour last 
week were light and scattered, Quo- 
tations Sept. 19: pure white patents 
$4.45 @4.55. 

Philadelphia: The introduction of 
more seasonable weather last week 
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September Estimate of Crop Production 





Average 

Crop— 1942-51 
Corn, all, bu “is piadetkenebas 3.036.380 
eee eee OR. Ck ai cbicncicmeetee 1,088.548 
CS OL. * soa de 6 6d ded eee ee Re 797,237 
pO a er a 291,311 
DUPE, BE. cc cccccccesseccvcs 37,360 
Gees sorte, BG. ossacicacens 253,952 
CRG, Bic cece ecctces ei vonsaciasece 1,324,614 
ee Oh. vistecdevan dad nae aenee 295,299 
Pe OM. 66 cneeeeteesereRebentgawe 25,837 
Pe, DU ac cccecceseuaneceaaen 38,312 
Sees wrain, DE sc ceecweces<s 137,263 
Cotton, bale Creer S80 saben eere 12,215 
Hay, all, ton pt heh ern Ska ree ke 102,296 
en COE ov caweek ys Wneduae ae ee 12,627 
a, Gee, CR: <reeycarenetudawe 35.252 
Hay, clover and timothy,t ton 31,024 
ee SS eee 7.110 
Soybeans for beans, bu. ........... 219,596 


PUES TE. cccccvcccépesanceeens 2,062,522 


Total production (in thousands)———— 7 
Indicated——— 





_— 


Aug. 1, Sept. 1, 

1952 1953 1953° 
3.306.735 3,330,418 3.216.007 
1,291,447 1,202,829 1,169,307 
1,052,801 878,331 878.331 
238.646 324.498 290.976 
21 363 19.851 14,314 
217,283 304.647 276.662 
1,268,280 1,231,197 1,205 500 
227,008 243,869 236,999 
15,910 17.452 17,452 
31.002 42,204 39,011 
83,316 110,027 120.215 
15,136 14 605 15,159 
104,424 105,284 104,440 
10,935 12.574 12,477 
42,438 43,135 42,471 
31,755 29 671 30.299 
§,147 5.804 5,040 
291.682 295 018 279,725 
1,354,010 1,376,985 1,411,720 


*Estimates for winter wheat and rye are not based on current indications, but are car 
ried forward from the August report. tExcludes sweet clover and lespedeza hay. tPicked 


and threshed 


Corn Crop Estimate 
(Selected States) 


(in thousand bushels) 


Average Indicated 

State 1942-51 1952 1953 
Ohio . 175,280 189.051 194,205 
Indiana 1,863 232,300 251,167 


Illinois 443,188 516,838 499,895 


Michigan 61,182 83,200 76 164 
Wisconsin 112,905 139,954 144,438 
Minnesota 14,587 266,690 276,899 
Iowa 30.876 697,792 616,672 
Missourl 147,182 173,512 121,890 
So Dakota 101,641 103,516 142 416 
Nebraska 226,530 261,960 196,884 
Kansas ‘ 72,126 59,840 47,880 
No. Carolina . 61,059 56.176 58,380 
Georgia 15,268 37,152 60,060 
Kentucky 77,943 58,408 71.540 
Pennessee 63,705 39,840 62,304 
Alabama 16,354 26,268 50,531 
Mississippi 13,031 27.536 35,627 
rexas 54,256 41,292 33,874 


Soybean Estimate 
(Selected States 


(in thousand bushels) 


- Average Indicated 








State— 1942-51 1953 
Ohio eccesee 20,971 21 
EMGIGNA 0.00000 30,171 39.6 
OS ee 329 8 98 
pS ee 1.773 316 
Minnesota ...... 10.914 26,618 
Ce 35,181 34 875 
| TE 14,803 6,096 
Kansas. ...... . 3,310 4,008 
i 1,791 550 
No. Carolina 3,434 3,88 
Tennessee ..... 1,904 3 22 
Mississippi ..... 2,986 4,61 
Arkansas ...... 6,799 11,728 








failed to stimulate any new interest 
in dark flour. Most operators were 
reported to be content to work off 
present stocks and were showing no 
concern about coverage for future 
needs. The Sept. 19 quotation on rye 
white of $4.40@4.50 was unchanged 
from the previous week. 

Pittsburgh: Rye flour was bought 
sparingly last week. A car was sold 
here and there, but mostly sales were 
in mixed cars as fill-ins. Directions 
were fair. Quotations. f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh points, Sept. 19: Pure white 
rye flour No. 1 $4.28@4 38, medium 
$3.980 418, dark $3.53@3 63, blend- 
ed $5.85@5.95, rye meal $3.77@3.87. 

Portland: White rye $5.90, pure 
dark $5.10 


Oatmeal 


Toronto-Montreal: A fair amount 
of interest is beng shown. Quota- 
tions Sept. 19: rolled oats in 80-Ib. 
cottons $5, oatmeal in 98-lb. cottons 
$6.05, f.0.b. Toronto-Montreal. 

Winnipeg: There was no apparent 
change in demand for oatmeal and 
rolled oats in either export or do- 
mestic markets in the week ended 
Sept. 17. Mills are, however, continu- 
ing their operations on a near ca- 
pacity basis. Prices are steady. Quo- 
tations Sept. 19: rolled oats in 80-lb. 
sacks $4.657 4.85 in the three prairie 
provinces; oatmeal in 98-lb. sacks 
$5.60 5.85; all prices cash carlot. 


———BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





United States Grain Stocks 
Commercial ks of grains in store and 
ifloat at the principal markets of the U.S. 

the ose week ending Sept. 12, 
195 ind § | 1952, as reported to the 
Grain Brat * the Production and Market- 


ing Admir iton of the U.S. Department 
f Agricultur bushels (000's omitted): 
Canadian 


American— -—in bond—, 
' Sept. Sept. Sept. 


14, 12 14, 
19 1952 1953 1952 
Wheat 68 316,732 966 654 
Corn 58,409 15,401 ‘ ‘ 
Oats 1.226 32,937 354 1,242 
Rye ; 3 3,367 677 566 
Barley 1 44 18,214 270 100 
Stocks of 1 bonded grain in store and 
afloat in Canadian markets Sept. 12, fig- 
ures for corresponding date of a year ago 
given in parentheses (000's omitted): corn, 


326 (2,391) barley, 36 (355) 





RYE FLOUR OUTPUT 
Following is the rye flour output re 
ported to The Northwestern Mil'er by prin 
cipal mills at Chicago, Minneapolis and out 
side points in the Northwest, in sacks, 
and comparative figures for the previous 
weeks: 
Aug. Sept 
28 4 11 1s 
Five mills 28,424 23,398 +21,197 
*Four mills or less. tRevised from pre 
vious week. 


Sept Sept 


*o) 009 








James M. Riley 


WINS NEW POST—The Sutherland 
Paper Co. has announced the appoint- 
ment of James M. Riley as assistant 
general manager of the paraffined 
carton division. Mr. Riley Joined 
Sutherland in June, 1951 handling a 
sales territory with headquarters in 
Philadelphia. He has also had pre- 
vious executive experience in the 
paper industry, having been sales 
manager of a container company be- 
fore joining Sutherland, where he 
will now work under L. J. Moore. 
Richard Brewer will succeed him in 
the Philedelphia market. Mr. Brewer 
is familar with this territory having 
had several years’ mill experience in 
specialty board products in the same 
area. He will service jobber and food 
chains exclusively. 


100 Attend AOM, 
AACC Meeting 
in Indianapolis 


INDIANAPOLIS — A program de- 
signed for flour millers, cereal chem- 
ists and feed millers was presented 
at a recent joint meeting of the Cin- 
cinnati section of the American As- 
sociation of Cereal Chemists and the 
Ohio Valley District of the Associa- 
tion of Operative Millers. Approxi- 
mately 100 members of the two 
groups, and their wives and guests, 
gathered at the Severin Hotel in In- 
dianapolis Sept. 18-19 for the occa- 
sion. 

William H. Bowman, president of 
the Acme-Evans Co., Indianapolis, set 
the tone of the meeting with an opti- 
mistic, but realistic, welcoming ad- 
dress the morning of Sept. 19. 

“The flour milling industry has had 
trying years since the end of World 
War II,” said Mr. Bowman, “but the 
industry has an optimistic future for 
those of us who carry on a program 
of research as well as keep abreast 
of our competition. 

“The retirement of milling capacity 
has reached a sizable figure,” con- 
tinued Mr. Bowman. “Since 1947 a 
total of 162 mills and well over 295,- 
000 sacks daily capacity — approxi- 
mately 25% of the over-all milling ca- 
pacity—have been shut down. But, 
the population increases year to year 
and bread still is the staff of life.” 

Mr. Bowman charged the group 
with the double-barrelled responsi- 
bility of finding how to make milling 
products better and how to make 
them more economically. 

The convention opened the evening 
of Sept. 18 with registration and a 
cocktail hour in the Rainbow Room 
of the hotel, sponsored by the allied 
trades. Formal sessions were called 
to order the following morning. Pre- 
siding as joint chairmen were Al 
Gunner, General Mills, Inc., Chicago, 
chairman of the AOM group; and 
Ralph C. Lakamp, Kroger Food Foun- 
dation, Cincinnati, chairman of the 
AACC body. 


Bulk Handling 

Opening the program was J. M. 
Galvin, Omar, Inc., Indianapolis, who 
discussed the bulk handling of flour. 
The Indianapolis plant of Omar, chain 
baker, has had a bulk system for 
handling flour in operation eight 
weeks. The bakery now handles flour, 
sugar and shortening in bulk, making 
it perhaps the first completely bulk 
bakery in existence, it was noted. 

The Omar system moves the flour 
around 550 ft. from a railroad siding 
to storage silos. An Illinois Central 
Railroad cement car, converted to a 
flour hopper car, is used to haul the 
flour 

According to Mr. Galvin, the firm 
spent around one third of a million 
dollars to make the switch. He said 
the following are advantages of bulk 
handling: (1) No flour is lost through 
small amounts being left in each bag; 
(2) saving in containers; (3) reduc- 
tion in handling; (4) additional sani- 
tation; (5) freeing of more space. 

The remainder of the morning was 
taken up with a forum on the milling 
and chemical characteristics of the 
1953 wheat crop. Moderator of the 
milling forum was Carl Arnold, Acme- 
Evans Co., Indianapolis. 

Summing up, Mr. Arnold observed 
that the 1953 crop is a good one, 
probably better than last year. There 
appears to be no problem in temper- 
ing, he said. Breaking and reduction 
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in middlings both are normal, and 
the ash is lower. The percentage of 
extraction on patents is about un- 
changed from last year. 

One point which indicates caution 
was brought out during the forum. It 
appears that some of the grain this 
year is running to high temperatures. 
This is dangerous from the infestation 
standpoint, and some new crop grain 
coming from farm storage already 
has been turned down because of 
weevils. 

Moderator of the forum on chemi- 
cal characteristics of the crop was 
William Heald, Acme-Evans Co., In- 
dianapolis. 

It was agreed that the test weight 
of the crop is about the same as last 
year, as is true of the protein content. 
Ash is about the same, or lower, with 
viscosity near the same, or slightly 
higher. The baking quality in cakes 
was described as good. 

Other features of the meeting in- 
cluded a luncheon talk by Donald S. 
Eber, executive secretary of the 
AOM, and an inspirational address by 
Dr. Robert Pierce, pastor of the 
Broadway Methodist Church, Indian- 
apolis. George Kautz, Lauhoff Grain 
Co., Danville, Ill., discussed “Some 
Aspects of Corn Milling.” Ralph L. 
Schlink, Drackett Co., Cincinnati, 
outlined “Where We Are in Feed and 
Animal Nutrition,’ and Archibald 
McClure, Quaker Oats Co., Memphis, 
Tenn., described “The Art of Good 
Feed Mixing.” 

A proposal was made by J. Ben 
Decker, Knappen Milling Co., Au- 
gusta, Mich., secretary-treasurer of 
the Wolverine District of the AOM, 
that the Ohio Valley group and the 
Wolverine District hold a joint meet- 
ing next spring in Battle Creek, Mich. 

Dr. W. B. Fortune, Eli Lilly & Co., 
Indianapolis, gave a picture of phar- 
maceutical developments in his dis- 
cussion of new products at the ban- 
quet which closed the meeting. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 


GMI FLOUR PRODUCTION 
APPOINTMENTS ANNOUNCED 


MINNEAPOLIS—Eugene E. Wool- 
ley has been appointed general plant 
superintendent for the flour division 
of General Mills, Inc., according to 
C. E. Anderson, director of produc- 
tion for the division. 

Mr. Woolley, a graduate of Kansas 
State College, joined General Mills 
12 years ago. He has had a number 
of operating assignments and recent- 
ly served as director of production 
and engineering for the chemical 
division. 

Mr. Anderson also announced the 
appointment of George A. Hunt as 
plant superintendent of the Kansas 
City mill. Mr. Hunt, who formerly 
was superintendent at Wichita, suc- 
ceeds the retiring Car] Grier at Kan- 
sas City. Succeeding Mr. Hunt at 
Wichita is Clare Malone, who has 
filled milling and management posi- 
tions for the company for the past 
14 years. 

Another appointment announced by 
Mr. Anderson is that of C. R. Price 
as plant superintendent at the com- 
pany’s El Reno, Okla., mill. Mr. 
Price succeeds W. J. Ball, who has 
been transferred to the personnel de- 
partment in Minneapolis. Mr. Price 
has been on special assignment for 
the flour division’s production organ- 
ization. 











BREAD S THE STAFF OF LIFE 
$100,000 ELEVATOR PROJECT 
CONCORDIA, KANSAS—The 

Cloud County Co-op. Elevator Assn. 

here will build a new 10-tank addition 

to its elevator at Concordia. The 
$100,000 project is slated to be com- 
pleted in time for the 1954 harvest. 
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——- 
“SOMEBODY IS AWFULLY EARLY OR TOO DAM LATE /” 


PUZZLED—The confused farmer reading about the government’s drouth 
program in Feedstuffs while being pelted with rain was drawn by Harold 
Hansen, King Midas Feed Mills’ traffic manager, as a commentary on recent 
news events. Aside from the humor, sharp-eyed readers will note that Mr. 
Hansen couldn’t resist inserting a plug for the opening of the new King Midas 
feed mill on the repL.ca of Feedstuffs’ front page. The company’s new plant 
in Minneapolis is scheduled to open Nov. 1. 





More Complications Arise in 
USDA Drouth Feed Program 


3y JOHN CIPPERLY 
Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 

WASHINGTON—tThe government’s 
drouth emergency feed program con- 
tinues to have its complications. 

Developments recently included: 

@®The Secretary of Agriculture 
has ruled that state drouth commit- 
tees may suspend or reinstate coun- 
ties in a drouth disaster area when 
local conditions warrant it. 

@ Changes have been made in the 
designated drouth areas in the South- 
west. 

@ New drouth areas have been 
added in the South, with problems 
to be worked out if the formula feed 
industry is to take part in the feed 
relief program in those areas. 

@ Feed manufacturers, in ordering 
replacement of corn and cottonseed 
meal used in drouth emergency mixed 
feed, have submitted some farmers’ 
certificates which have not been filled 
out completely or correctly, and the 
government has had to delay ship- 
ments and return the certificates for 
correction of the errors. 

@ Commodity Credit Corp. supplies 
of cottonseed meal are running low, 
but Production & Marketing Adminis- 
tration officials say they will watch 
the situation closely so that feed 
manufacturers submitting inventory 
replacement certificates will not find 
an overdrawn account. 

Ezra Taft Benson, secretary of 
agriculture, this week passed power 
to make certain changes in drouth 
areas back to the local level. This 
action, observers say, puts local poli- 
ticians at least partly in the driver's 
seat. 


The U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture announcement said that state 
drouth committees are authorized to 
suspend or reinstate the drouth feed 
program in any previously designat- 
ed county when local conditions so 
warrant. .. . This broadened author- 
ity does not permit the designation 
of new counties by the state drouth 
committees, nor does it authorize the 
committees to resume activities in 
counties which have been officially 
removed from the program by the 
Secretary of Agriculture. 

Some question is raised about the 
meaning of “reinstate” and ‘‘resume”’ 
in the announcement. 

Last week disclosed a shifting pat- 
tern of the drouth area in the South- 
west as some counties in the original 
area were removed from the aid pro- 
gram while new counties in some of 
the same states were added. (See 
accompanying story.) 


DROUTH GRAIN SHIPMENTS 
GAIN ON ORDERS 


WASHINGTON — Shipments of 
government grain under the drouth 
program are catching up with orders, 
but heavy movement of cottonseed 
products is still necessary to fulfill 
all orders placed by county commit- 
tees. The government’s report on the 
program through Sept. 11 shows the 
following total orders placed and, in 
parentheses, total shipments through 
that date: Cottonseed meal 135.102 
(73,616) tons, cottonseed pellets 218,- 
249 (157,496), cottonseed cake 3,184 
(2,854), corn 2,927 (2 348) cars, wheat 
167 (145), oats 2,965 (2,468). 


At the same time, the White House 
has certified counties in the states of 
North Carolina, Mississippi and Ken- 
tucky as drouth disaster areas eligi- 
ble for purchase of reduced-price feed. 

Howard Gordon, PMA chief, ex- 
plained that these counties in the 
new drouth states would be areas in 
which formula feed manufacturers 
and distributors could use the cur- 
rent feed industry phase of the drouth 
program and sell “drouth emergency 
mixed feed.” Under the plan for feed 
industry participation, feed com- 
panies obtain reduced-price corn and 
cottonseed meal for inventory re- 
placement from CCC. 


Problems Involved 
No additional administrative action 
is necessary for industry participation 
in the program in the new area, but 
before feed manufacturers will be 
able to move there, it will be neces- 
sary to resolve several problems- - 
for example, the freight rate situa- 
tion, since the reduced freight rates 
are not available on government feed 

shipments into those states. 
Meanwhile, it was reported that 
some drouth feed certificates have 
not been completed correctly, and 
PMA has had to return the certifi- 
cates to the feed manufacturers for 
correction and re-submission. These 
certificates, obtained from county 
drouth committees, are submitted to 
feed companies by eligible farmers 
when they buy emergency mixed feed, 
and feed manufacturers submit them 
to PMA to obtain replacement of corn 

and cottonseed meal used. 


Withhold Shipments 


During the past week, PMA noti- 
fied its field offices of this condition, 
and PMA has already started to re- 
turn incomplete or incorrectly exe- 
cuted certificates to the feed com- 
panies for rectification. It has_in- 
structed its field offices to withhold 
shipment of replacement ingredients 
until the certificates are corrected 
and re-submitted. 

To protect their rights, feed manu- 
facturers and dealers should examine 
all certificates presented by farmers 
and ranchers for completeness before 
making delivery. They should see that 
the certificates are completed in every 
detail. 

The importance of speed by the 
feed manufacturers in re-submission 
of the returned certificates cannot be 
overestimated. 

In the first place, supplies of cot- 
tonseed meal in possession of CCC 
are running low. This condition has 
been called to the attention of the 
PMA grain branch, which in turn 
has assured that it will watch the 
supply situation carefully and issue 
a cut-off date so that feed manufac- 
turers submitting inventory replace- 
ment certificates will not find an 
overdrawn account. 

However, under the CCC contract, 
the government is clearly responsible 
and certainly would not renege on its 
agreement to replace cottonseed meal. 
But, if it ran out of meal and appro- 
priated funds for the drouth relief 
purpose at the same time, there 
might be some question as to the tim- 
ing of repayment of the inventory 
sold by the feed mixer. 

As a measure of reassurance to the 
feed industry, in addition to the 
knowledge that PMA officials here 
will maintain a sharp eye on the cot- 
tonseed meal inventory and provide 
a cut-off date to insure payment on 
mea! certificates, PMA officials last 
week pointed out that their cur- 
rent balance sheet at national head- 
quarters discloses some 30-odd thou- 
sand tons of cottonseed meal, which 
is seen as an adequate cushion. 


USDA Announces 
More Changes 
in Drouth Areas 


WASHINGTON— The drouth status 
of southwestern counties has become 
as changeable as the weather, as last 
week new counties were added and 
others suspended from the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture drouth emer- 
gency relief program. 

At the same time 35 counties in 
Kentucky, Mississippi and North 
Carolina were designated as drouth 
disaster counties eligible for feed aid. 

Suspensions and additions 
made in Missouri, Arkansas, 
homa, Texas and Kansas. 


were 
Okla- 


For feed mills which are entering 
into the drouth emergency mixed feed 
program the constantly changing 
status of sales territories is posing a 
problem to sales departments. The 
following changes were announced by 
the office of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture in Washington last week: 

Missouri—New counties added to 
the list of 72 already in effect are 
Buchanan, Caldwell, Carroll, Chari- 
ton, Clay, Clinton, Linn, Livingston, 
Platte, Ray and Sullivan. 

Arkansas—-Counties added to the 
list are Grant, Hot Springs, Lee, 
Lonoke and Prairie. Suspended are 
Crawford, Franklin, Sebastian, Lo- 
gan, Scott, Yell, Polk, Montgomery 
and Pike. 

Oklahoma —- Added are Craig and 
Rogers. Suspended are Alfalfa, 
Beaver, Blaine, Caddo, Canadian, 
Carter, Comanche, Cotton, Garvin, 
Grady, Harper, Jefferson, Kingfisher, 
Kiowa, Love, McClain, Murray, 
Stephens, Texas, Tillman and Wa- 
shita. 

Texas—-USDA officially suspended 
116 counties in Texas from the drouth 
feed program. Previously, the Texas 
state USDA drouth committee had 
removed the 116 counties from the 
list eligible for the drouth aid, leav- 
ing only 48 west Texas counties still 
in the program. 

Kansas—-Added to the drouth 
area in Kansas were the following 
counties: Allen, Anderson, Atchison, 
Brown, Chase, Douglas, Doniphan, 
Elk, Franklin, Jackson, Jefferson, 
Jewell, Labette, Leavenworth, Lyon, 
Montgomery, Nemaha, Neosho, Osage, 
Republic, Shawnee, Smith and Wil- 
son. Suspended are Gove, Lane, Lo- 
gan, Morton, Ness, Scott, Seward, 
Sheridan, Stevens, Thomas, Wallace 
and Wichita. 

Kentucky—-Designated drouth dis- 
aster counties were Ballard, Callo- 
way, Carlisle, Crittenden, Daviess, 
Fulton, Graves, Hancock, Henderson, 
Hickman, Livingston, McCracken, 
McLean, Trigg and Union. 

M'ssissippi-- Drouth counties are 
Bolivar, Coahoma, Quitman and 
Tunica. 

North Carolina— Designated drouth 
counties were Alamance, Alexander, 
Caswell, Durham, Franklin, Gran- 
ville, Guilford, Halifax, Lee, Orange, 
Person, Rockingham, Surry, Vance, 
Wake and Warren. 
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TO ADD ELEVATOR STORAGE 

LOGAN, KANSAS-—-An addition of 
18 storage bins to the Logan Farmers 
Union Cooperative Assn. elevator here 
will be built. The project will give 
the grain firm an additional storage 
caprcity of 200,000 bu. A 68,000 bu. 
addition to the company’s elevator at 
Speed, Kansas, is also planned. 
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New Approach to Canadian Wheat 
Pricing Urged by Stanley Jones 


TORONTO -—A warning that the 
present high price of Canadian 
wheat, fixed in relation to current 
U.S. levels, might endanger Canada’s 
position on the wheat markets of 
the world, has been voiced by Stan- 
ley N. Jones, president of the Winni- 
peg Grain Exchange. 

Mr. Jones, who was speaking at the 
annua! meeting of the exchange, said 
there was a possibility that the U.S. 
support plan might prop prices there 
for the near future, with beneficial 
reaction on Canadian prices. But, he 
added, it was a matter of some doubt 
whether Canada should continue to 
base prices for hard wheat on USS. 
hard winters and springs which were 
likely to be consumed almost entirely 
in that country and would have no 
relation to conditions in Canadian 
markets which were almost com- 
pletely export. Adherence to the 
basis of a U.S. wheat grade in short 
supply might price Canada out of the 
market. 

It could be, Mr. Jones declared, 
that the end of the crop year just 
past had seen, at least for the im- 
mediate present and near future, a 
turn in the trading position which 
since the end of the war has favored 
the exporting countries. For seven 
years the selling of wheat had been 
comparatively simple when offerings 
were made to customers at below 
market levels, but now, with the 
buyers’ market apparent, trade was 
likely to be found more difficult. 


Need Different Method 


Mr. Jones said that in the absence 
of open market facilities which per- 
mitted flexibility under all circum- 
stances, present-day selling, to have 
any degree of success, must be al- 
tered to conform with the changing 
conditions of large supplies and low- 
ered demands. The most important 
change would be the ultilization of 
Canadian exporters as merchants 
rather than as agents. 

Mr. Jones expressed the opinion 
that the situation has developed to 
the point where the grain tieup had 
become of national rather than of 
merely prairie importance, for it 
could adversely affect the whole 
Canadian economy. Under govern- 
ment control and monopoly, price no 
longer had any influence upon acre- 
age. Heavy country. stocks, a new 
crop and the inability of the farmer 
to deliver and get paid for his wheat 


could bring about a smaller seeded 
acreage next year with a resultant 
drop in prairie income and the con- 
sequent harmful effect upon all lines 
of national endeavor. 

In a reference to the U.K., Mr. 
Jones said that insofar as grain was 
concerned London could once again 
become the world’s leading interna- 
tional transit market and fulfill once 
more its functions as a supplier to 
the continental markets. Plans had 
been made for this eventuality, in- 
cluding the necessary financing ar- 
rangements through the Bank of 
England. Canada, he declared, should 
be vitally interested in assisting Bri- 
tain to achieve this aim as the U.K. 
was traditionally Canada’s best cus- 
tomer and Canada should place no 
restrictive obstacles in the way of a 
program that could not do other than 
react to Canada’s advantage. 

Mr. Jones was reappointed to serve 
a further term as president of the 
exchange, with Charles Kroft, Mc- 
Cabe Grain Co., Ltd., as chairman of 
the board and James T. Irving as 
secretary. Fred W. Parrish, Parrish 
& Heimbecker, Ltd., was named first 
vice-chairman with A. Searle Leach 
as second vice chairman. 
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DISTRICT NO. 6 OF AOM 
PLANS MEETING OCT. 3 

COLDWATER, MICH. — Program 
plans are set for the annual fall meet- 
ing of District No. 6 of the Associa- 
tion of Operative Millers, to be held 
Oct. 3 at the Arlington Hotel in Cold- 
water. 

The program will open with an in- 
spection of the McKenzie Milling Co. 
at Quincy, Mich., in the morning. The 
balance of the day will be spent at 
the Arlington Hotel. 

Carlton D. McKenzie of the Mc- 
Kenzie Milling Co. will give the ad- 
dress of welcome. Donald S. Eber, 
executive secretary of the AOM, Kan- 
sas City, will report on association 
activities. Joseph Zvanovec, National 
Milling Co., Toledo, Ohio, will discuss 
characteristics of Michigan new crop 
white wheats. The relationship of ex- 
tensograms to the spread potentiali- 
ties of a mill stream flour survey will 
be discussed by W. H. Hanson of 
F. W. Stock & Sons, Hillsdale, Mich. 

Oscar J. Nelson, King Milling Co., 
Lowell, Mich., national AOM vice 
president, will outline “Opportunities 


, 


in Milling.” Also planned is an open 
forum discussion moderated by Clyde 
Davis, C. H. Runciman Co., Ionia, 
Mich. 

A cocktail hour and banquet, cour- 
tesy of the McKenzie Milling Co., will 
be held in the evening. 


———_ BREAC S THE STAFF OF LIFE-— 


KANSAS GRAIN FIRM EXPANDS 

TRIBUNE, KANSAS—The Greeley 
County Grain Co. here plans to add 
100,000 bu. of new space to its struc- 
ture. An 80,000 bu. bin and driveway 
storage of 25,000 bu. will be provided, 
according to E. J. Rickel, member of 
the firm. 
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FRANK W. WICHSER JOINS 
PILLSBURY TECHNICAL STAFF 


MINNEAPOLIS—Frank W. Wich- 
ser is a recent addition to the quality 
control department of Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc. He will serve as a technical bak- 
ery consultant in the Southwest and 
will be attached to Pillsbury’s Enid, 
Okla., laboratory. The announcement 
was made by Roy K. Durham, direc- 
tor of Pillsbury’s quality control de- 
partment. 

Mr. Wichser is well known for his 
flour granulation studies carried on 
at Kansas State College under the 
sponsorship of the Millers National 
Federation. He is the author of sev- 
eral technical articles related to that 
research work. 

After a period in the armed serv- 
ices, Mr. Wichser returned to the 
Department of Milling Industry at 
Kansas State College, where he had 
earlier obtained his M. S. degree, 
to carry on flour granulation re- 








Frank W. Wichser 


search. At the time he left Kansas 
State College he was an associate 
professor. 

The name of Wichser is not new in 
the milling industry. Frank’s father 
has been flour and feed milling and 
manufacturing superintendent at 
Schultz-Baujan Co. (now the Beards- 
town Mills), Beardstown, IIl., for 
many years. A brother, Walter R., is 
superintendent of Quaker Oats Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa, plant. 

For the past four years, Frank 
Wichser has been director of prod- 
ucts control and head of research ac- 
tivities for the Harvest Queen Mill 
& Elevator Co., Plainview, Texas. 
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IRRIGATION NEEDED 
About one eighth of all crop pro- 
duction in the U. S. depends totally 
or in part on irrigation. 
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Quaker Oats 
Net Income Up 
Substantially 


CazCAGO Substantially in- 
creased net income on a slight in- 


crease in dollar volume was recorded 


by the Quaker Oats Co. for the year 
ended June 30, 1953, according to the 
company’s annual report by John Stu- 
art, chairman of the board. 

Quaker net income was $8,380,297 
or $2.53 a share as compared with 
$7,139,571 or $1.85 per share for the 
previous year. Sales were $265,264,- 
488 compared with $263,709,159 for 
the previous year. 

“Dollar sales showed only a modest 
increase,” Mr. Stuart said. ‘‘Domestic 
sales of cereals, manufactured feeds, 
pet foods, and furfural all showed 
increases. These increases were par- 
tially offset by lower dollar sales of 
grain through our country elevators 
and grain merchandising organiza- 
tions and by lower Canadian sales. 
Unit production in the U.S. was up 
about 5%. 

‘In Canada we had a very sub- 
stantial unit loss, the result of a strike 
shutdown of our Peterborough and 
Saskatoon plants of three months. 
Our employees finally went back to 
work on substantially the same offer 
we had made several months before 
the leaders called the strike. One 
result of this strike was that in 
many markets our customers were 
unable to get our products and it 
will take some time to reestablish 
our distribution. Our Peterborough 
volume has been adversely affected 
for several years by regulations re- 
stricting the volume of imports of 
Quaker Oats into Great Britain. The 
present Peterborough plant was built 
in 1917 largely to take care of Qua- 
ker products shipped to Great Brit- 
ain. The loss of this business, which 
we built up over the years, is serious 
from the standpoint of this plant’s op- 
eration. We are concentrating our ef- 
forts on expanding our domestic Ca- 
nadian business, but 
bound to be gradual. 

“Our miscellaneous export business 
with few exceptions, in spite of the 
difficult and changing import and ex- 
change controls, is quite satisfactory. 

“During the coming year we will 
have some large capital expenditures, 
as well as the usual run of plant im- 
provements. At some point in the 
East we expect to establish a distrib- 
uting warehouse in order to give our 
eastern customers much better serv- 
ice than is now possible. Another in- 
vestment will be in a new research 
laboratory at some point near Chi- 
cago. This will have to be done at this 
time because we have outgrown our 
present laboratory facilities and our 
present location has become very un- 
satisfactory from the standpoint of 
our people. We are spending about 
$1 million a year in the various fields 
of research—human nutrition, ani- 
mal feeding, and mechanical. We 
know that research is essential to 
progress and we believe the results 
we are getting justify the expendi- 
tures we are making,” Mr. Stuart 
concluded. 


progress is 
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NEW ELEVATOR FIRM 

SALINA, KANSAS—The Allied 
Manufacturing Co., recently incor- 
porated, is building a grain elevator 
machinery plant here. Dewey Vickroy 
is its chief stockholder. Francis Sut- 
ton, who will manage it, and Floyd 
Walker are the other stockholders. 
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AOM Committees 
Discuss Sanitation, 
Education, Research 


KANSAS CITY —Important mat- 
ters pertaining to sanitation, educa- 
tion and research were discussed at 
meetings of the three major national 
committees of the Association of 
Operative Millers in Kansas City re- 
cently. The meetings preceded the 
gathering of District 2, and many 
committee members remained to take 
part in the later session. 

The major task being undertaken 
by the sanitation committee is to 
provide milling facts concerning the 
proposed sanitation program of the 
Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare in Washington. On _ these 
matters the group has been working 
with the Millers National Federation. 
The AOM is convinced the milling 
industry has gone about as far as it 
can go with the problem, George 
Wagner, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minne- 
apolis, chairman of the committee, 
said, and that the basic solution now 
rests with the raw material. In this 
regard, he requested members to sub- 
mit to him samples of wheat which 
grade “good,” yet have weevil dam- 
age. 

A bulletin on the control of bird 
contamination around elevators and 
mills is being devised by the commit- 
tee, Mr. Wagner stated. A survey of 
boxcar conditions is being conducted, 
and the problem of airborne con- 
tamination in mills is being reviewed. 


Millers’ Handbook 

Prof. E. P. Farrell, chairman of the 
educational committee, reported on 
the progress of writing a millers’ 
handbook. Mr. Farrell is on the staff 
of the department of flour and feed 
milling industries, Kansas State Col- 
lege, Manhattan. 

Longest deliberations were under- 
taken by the research committee un- 
der the direction of George Tesarek, 
Quaker Oats Co., St. Joseph, Mo. 
Greater emphasis will be placed by 
the AOM on urging wheat breeders 
to cons:der milling quality in the 
development of new varieties. Oscar 
Nelson, King Milling Co., Lowell, 
Mich., vice president of the AOM, 
was placed in charge of coordinating 
reports from various wheat breeding 
laboratories in the U. S. The com- 
mittee made recommendations on 
milling characteristics desired in 
wheats. 

District 2 Meeting 

Seventy-five persons, including all 
national officers and a number of na- 
tional committeemen, attended the 
fall meeting of District 2. 

Roland Selman, head of R. W. 
Selman & Associates, Kansas City, 
explained the continuous dough pro- 
cess which had been developed in 
his laboratories, and he demonstrated 
loaves baked by this method. He 
said that the problem which con- 
fronts the milling and baking indus- 
tries now is not of over-production 
but of under-consumption. No new 
baking development has been signifi- 
cant in the industry since the dis- 
covery of baking powder in 1831, he 
said. And, he added, his work with 
oxygen for leavening instead of car- 
pon dioxide is a step toward improv- 
ing consumption by increasing the 
varieties of bread to offer consumers. 

Difference between the two leaven- 
ing agents was pointed out by the 
speaker, and, he said, the fact that 
oxygen is non-soluble, requires only 
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18 minutes at a minimum to pro- 
duce bread and needs only 50% of 
the equipment necessary for standard 
procedures makes the Selman pro- 
cess worthy of consideration. 

Of greatest interest to the millers 
present were the implications to the 
milling industry should the Selman 
method become an accepted practice. 
The type of flour would make little 
difference in the resulting bread, 
Mr. Selman said, whether it be high 
protein or low protein, bleached or 
non-bleached, high or low ash, of 
good or bad varieties. These implica- 
tions could change the whole con- 
cept on flour grades desired by 
bakers, he said. 

Howard Stedman, Stedman Labor- 
atories, Kansas City, reviewed the 
current sanitation situation in the 
industry and the interest of the pres- 
ent national administration in the 
problem. Means of detecting infesta- 
tion in wheat were outlined by the 
speaker, including the stain test, 
visual observation of weevil exit- 
holes, use of ferric nitrate, air separ- 
ation, cracking-flotation, X-ray and 
experimental milling. 

He indicated that so far as the 
government is concerned at the pres- 
ent time, the standard practice is by 
visual detection of weevil exit-holes. 
Mr. Stedman demonstrated the Sted- 
man wheat tester, a device used to 
observe both sides of the wheat ker- 
nals at one glance. The tester is adap- 
table for use even at the country 
elevator level, he said, and speeds 
up the means of detecting infesta- 
tion. 

The general characteristics of the 
winter wheat crop were reviewed by 
James Doty, head of the Doty Tech- 
nical Laboratories, Kansas City. Two 
basic points stand out thus far, he 
said, and they are that later samples 
are running higher in ash, and long 
mixing tolerance wheats are scarce 
this year. 





John W. Zipoy 


GENERAL MANAGER — John W. 
Zipoy has been named general mana- 
ger of Sioux Industries, Inc., with 
headquarters at Sioux City, Towa. 
Mr. Zipoy recently resigned his po- 
sition as Minneapolis branch manager 
of Pillsbury Mills, Inc., feed and soy 
division. Sioux Industries operates 
the Sioux Soya plant at Sioux City 
and Western Feed Mills at Sioux 
Falls, S. D. Associated with Pillsbury 
for a number of years, Mr. Zipoy is 
a past president of the Northwest 
Feed Manufacturers Assn., and two 
years ago was head of the feed sec- 
tion of the Office of Price Stabiliza- 
tion in Washington. 








F. Peavey Heffelfinger, president 
F. H. Peavey & Co., Minneapolis, 
with Mrs. Heffelfinger and their 
daughter, returned to New York on 
the Constitution after about a month 
in middle and southern European 
countries, in which Mrs. Heffelfinger, 
as a member of UNESCO, is par- 
ticularly interested. They were met 
in New York by Gilbert Giebink, 
treasurer of the company. 

7 

Joseph G. Schmitz, president of 
the southern region, General Mills, 
Inc., Oklahoma City, is back in his 
office after several weeks of 
ering from major surgery. 

6 

Harry C. Lautensack, vice presi- 
dent of General Mills, Inc., Buffalo, 
has been appointed a vice chairman 
of the corporate gifts division of the 
1953. Community Chest Appeal in 
Buffalo. 


recov- 


Samuel C, Gale, vice president in 
charge of public relations and ad- 
vertising for General Mills, Inc., is 
among the 15 contributors to a book 
written by 15 of the nation’s lead- 
ing advertising executives. The book 
is calied “America: Miracle at 
Work.” It covers the best public in- 
terest advertising of 1952. 

os 

John G, Peterson, chairman of the 
board, Cargill, Inc., and Mrs. Peter- 
son, are recovering from injuries suf- 
fered when the motor vessel on which 
they were passengers went aground 
off the Rhode Island coast recently. 
Mr. and Mrs. Peterson sustained the 
injuries during rescue operations. 
lir. Peterson suffered back injuries 
and Mrs. Peterson received a broken 
collarbone. 


br. C. H. Bailey, dean emeriius of 
the school of agriculture, University 
oi liianesota, called at the Federa- 
tion olfices tast weck. 
i?) 
liermman Steen, vice president, 
Milic.s Nat.onal Federation, Chicago, 
atienced a conference on wheat re- 
search in Peoria, Ill., Sept. 14. The 
meeting was held in the Northern 
Regional Research Laboratory of the 
U.s. Lepartment of Agriculture. 
t) 


to membership of the 
council of the Vancouver Grain Ex- 
change at the annual meeting were 
M. W. Berridge, Canadian Grain Ex- 
port Co.; R. M. Bryan, Hall Bryan, 
Lid.; D. H. Burney, Searle Grain Co.; 
D. Roy Davis, Buckerfields, Ltd.; C. 
W. Richardson, Leval & Co.; J. C. 
Whittle, Midland Pacific Elevators, 
Ltd., and F. C. Wilkins, James Rich- 
ardson & Sons, Ltd. 

e 


B. H. Muirhead, Toronto flour ex- 
porter, is currently visiting the U.K. 
on a combined business and pleasure 
trip. Mr. Muirhead, who established 
his business in 1918, is making calls 
on the British flour importing trade 
in the main market centers renew- 
ing old connections. 

@ 

“Our restrictive tariffs are harm- 
ful to farmers and harmful to hun- 
gry people in other countries who 
need and would like to buy our sur- 
plus ag icultural products,” H. G. L. 
Strange, director of the research de- 


Appointed 


partment of the Searle Grain Co., 
Ltd., told delegates attending the an- 
nual meeting the Canadian Chamber 
of Commerce in Edmonton, Alta., 
Sept. 17. The speaker proposed that 
Canada should cut tariffs by 20° a 
year for the next five years. He be- 
lieved that such a program was vital 
because Canada must buy so much in 
order to sell her surplus products 
o 

Executives of the B. A. 
Milling Co., Chicago, will hold a 
farewell party Sept. 25 at Indian 
Hills Country Club in honor of Dar- 
rell B. Pratt, who soon will leave the 
position as vice president in charge 
of laboratory work of that company 
to take a position with Omar Baker- 
ies Omaha, in charge of laboratory 
research. 


Eckhart 


Visitors on the New York Produce 
Exchange included John Eshelman, 
president, Eshelman Grain Co., Ine., 
Columbus, Ohio, and L. C. Shafer, 
Farm Bureau Cooperative Assn., Co- 
lumbus. 


William V. Purcell, New York flour 
broker, left for Canada at the close 
of last week on a combined business 
and pleasure trip. 

€ 

James G. Webster, New York flour 
broker, is vacationing in Princess 
Anne, on the Maryland eastern shore. 

o 

Visitors in the New York offices of 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, in- 
cluded Dr. C. G. Harrel, head of 
products control, C. C. Coleman, 
treasurer, Paige Lehman, director, 
and George Porter. 

* 

A group of New York grain men 
attending the Grain & Feed Dealers 
National Assn. meeting in Galveston 
included R. F. Cunningham’ = § and 
James Donnelly of R. F. Cunning- 
ham & Co., Inc.; David Van Vort, At- 
lantic Grain Co.; C. J. Martenis, C. J. 
Martenis Grain Co.; Jack Feldman, 
Ace Grain Co., and J. L. Burke, Con- 
tinental Grain Co. 


Jose R. Martinez, who was former- 
ly in the export department in New 
York of International Milling Co., 
now in the brokerage business in 
Havana, is on a month's business trip 
in the U.S. He will stop in Chicago 
and Minneapolis enroute to San Fran- 
cisco, returning via Houston. 

& 


J. S. Swartz has arrived in Okla- 
homa City to assume his new post as 
grocery products sales assistant in 
the southwest regional office of Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc. Mr. Swartz was for- 
merly in the promotional department 
of General Mills, Inc., in Minneapolis. 


° 

W. A. Chain, Abilene, Kansas, was 
a recent visitor in the Acme Flour 
Mills Co. office, Oklahoma City, whore 
his son, John Chain, is assistant gen- 
eral manager and the senior Mr. 
Chain is president. 

a” 

Al Hodar, Kansas City, Kansas su- 
pervisor for Pillsbury Mills, Inc., was 
in Wichita recently, calling on Bill 
Maricani, recently appointed Wichita 
territory manager for the company. 
Mr. Maricani was transferred from 
Frontenac, Kansas, to Wichita. 
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Advertisements in this department are 
15¢ per word; minimum charge, $2.25. 
(Count six words for signature.) Add 
20¢ per insertion for forwarding of re- 
plies if keyed to office of publication. 
Situation Wanted advertisements will 
be accepted for 10¢ per word, $1.50 
minimum. Add 20¢ per insertion for 
keyed replies. Display Want Ads $7 
per inch per insertion, All Want Ads 
cash with order. 
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HELP WANTED 
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WANTED—FLOUR MILLING CHEMIST— 














Man to head medium-size mill laboratory. 
Spring wheat flour experience preferred. 
Must be willing and able to perform all 
laborator operations relating to produc- 
tion yntrol, wheat mixes, moisture and 
protein analysis as well as baking results 
of flour Also able to act as technical 
contract contact with customers when 


The 
Minn. 


needed Northwestern 


Miller 


Addres 
Minne 


s 1130, 


ipolis 2, 





SITUATIONS WANTED 
beeen v 
POSITION WANTED — MILLER SEEKS 

position in flour or feed mill, Can take 
full charge of small mill, or will rent 
powered mill. Address 1121, 
stern Miiler, 2, 
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small water 
The 
Minn 


MACHINERY WANTED 
v 


WANTED TO BUY — RICHAKDSOUON 
scales, bax closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
J. BE. Hagan. Box 574, Jefferson City. Mo. 


BROKERS WANTED 

Old established Minnesota mill now 
open to take on brokerage representa- 
tion in many principal markets. If you 
have a good bakery following, needing 
high grade spring wheat flour, check 
with us concerning your territory. 

Address 2821, The Northwestern Miller 


Northwe 


Minneapolis 




















Minneapolis 2, Minn, 








Galveston 
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the grain trade in regard to the 
agreement. His principal point was 
that technicalities too often penalize 
grain operators in their dealings 
with the CCC under the agreement. 
It was stated by others that the 
contract is too hard to understand 
and needs shortening and simplify- 
ing. Pete Stalleop, secretary of the 


Pacific Northwest Pea Growers & 
Dealers Assn., Inc., Spokane, re- 
marked to the meeting that “grain- 


men will find that the Uniform Grain 
Storage Agreement in the next year 
will become the most important docu- 


ment affecting their business. Most 
of the grain they handle will be 
under it, so it will have to be must 
reading.” 


Neither Mr. McClain nor Mr. Chase 
offered any specific rebuttals to the 
criticism of the agreement, but both 


of them brought out that if there is 
dissatisfaction with the law it should 
be expressed to congressmen and 
those who vote for congressmen, 


rather than the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture 


Government Storage 

Another subject for extensive dis- 
cussion concerned the government 
program for obtaining new storage 
through contracts for use and other 
benefits. Some of the grain men said 
that the amortization features were 
of considerably more importance than 
pledges for guaranteed use. The con- 
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sensus was that the government 
should not build anything except as 
an emergency means. 


Mr. Chase said that any defense 
stocks cannot be isolated and will 
always be a market influence. He ex- 
pressed opinion that good farms are 
the best assurance for adequate grain 
production. The question of how much 
storage will be needed by the govern- 
ment in future years was advanced 
by several as being the fundamental 
problem for CCC and the grain 
trade. No one could attempt a satis- 
factory answer. 

One grain man summed up the dis- 
cussion by saying that if the govern- 
ment program continues to build up 
surpluses, the government will re- 
quire the building of new space in a 
substantial amount year after year. 


A feature of the first day’s meeting 
was the annual luncheon sponsored 
by the National Grain Trade Council. 
John A. Murray, Quaker Oats Co., 
Chicago, chairman of the council, 
presided, and the speaker was James 
E. Day, president of the Midwest 
Stock Exchange, Chicago. That we 
maintain a free marketplace is the 
goal of both the grain trade and the 
stock exchanges, Mr. Day declared, 
and it is the best system of doing 
such business ever devised. 

The speaker, in comparing stock 
trading with grain futures trading, 
pointed out two intriguing features 
of grain futures markets not possible 
in stocks. He envied the insurance 
feature of the grain market and that 
hedging is a main principle. Also, he 
is intrigued by the fact that the buyer 
of a grain future has the option of 
taking delivery or selling out the con- 
tract before its maturity. 

Mr. Day discounted the popular 
contention of gambling in reference 
to stock and grain futures trading. 
He said that buyers of stock are mo- 
tivated by three urges, to protect 
what they have, to create income 
from money saved and to take what 
they have and build something big. 


Board of Directors 


Two members were elected for one- 
year terms to fill vacancies on the 
board of directors of the GFDNA and 
23 were named to serve two years. 
Elected to one-year terms were L. C. 
Miller, Federal-North Iowa Grain 
Co., Cedar Rapids, Iowa, and Sam 
Rice, Jr., Rice Grain Co., Toledo, 
Ohio. Other directors named were 
E. E. Allison, Allison Steinhart & 
Zook, Inc., Indianapolis; R. E. Bari- 
nowski, Feedright Milling Co., Au- 
gusta, Ga.; H. V. Nootbaar, H. V. 
Nootbar Co., Pasadena, Cal.; Ralph 
H. Brown, Cleveland Grain Co., In- 
dianapolis; Langdon McMillan, Os- 
borne McMillan Grain Co., Minne- 
apolis; E. M. Combs, E. M. Combs & 
Son, Chicago; William Enke, Jr., 
Stratton Grain Co., Chicago; S. Dean 
Evans, Sr., Simpson-Evans-Laybourn 
Grain Co., Salina, Kansas; F. J. 
Faber, Tidewater Grain Co., Phila- 
delphia; Ralph W. Farmer, Nutrena 
Mills, Inc., Memphis; Ralph Farr, 
The Farr Co., Greeley, Colo.; W. B. 
Fox, C. B. Fox & Co., New Orleans; 
Kenneth Hart, Hart Grain Co., Kan- 
sas City; B. O. Holmquist, Holmquist 
Elevator Co., Omaha; E. R. Hum- 
phrey, E. R. Humphrey Grain Co., 
Enid, Okla.; Ed Jappe, Marianna 
Sales Co., Memphis; Gail M. Mc- 
Dowell, Western Consumers Feed Co., 
Paramount, Cal.; C. J. Martenis, C. J. 
Martenis Grain Co., New York; Ster- 
ling Masters, Masters-Kelly Grain 
Co., Kansas City; Sterling H. Nelson, 
Sterling H. Nelson Co., Salt Lake 
City; James Olsen, Davenport Eleva- 
tor Co., West Bend, Iowa; Robert 
Richards, Chas. M. Cox & Co., Boston, 


and R. M. Scoular, 
Grain Co., Omaha. 

The dangers that befall a feed busi- 
ness which has very adequate milling 
facilities but lacks a well trained and 
progressive sales force were pointed 
out to the convention audience by 
William A. Burrell, vice president, 
James H. Burrell & Sons, Inc., St. 
Louis. 

Mr. Burrell said his firm has found 
the basic problem of feed manufac- 
turers, when considering their dis- 
tributing problems, has been that the 
sales personnel lacked the proper 
training as to how to establish and 
operate a retail feed business at a 
profit. 

A good location, one with ample 
parking space and possibly near a 
milk plant, sales barn or packing 
plant, was suggested by Mr. Burrell. 

The minimum quantity of equip- 
ment was listed by the speaker, who 
pointed out that it is wise for the 
feed dealer to add a complete line 
of related items for the customer. 

Adequate financing is a must, said 
Mr. Burrell, and it must be coupled 
with sound, aggressive management. 

An employee, Mr. Burrell explained, 
should know his place and duties 
with the organization; how to deal 
with people in a pleasant way; how 
to do the routine work of the store; 
the store policies; the qualities and 
characteristics of the goods carried 
by the store and the correct way of 
handling transactions and records. 


Scoular-Bishop 


Expresses Regret 


True D. Morse, under secretary of 
agriculture, apologized to the feed 
industry for the damage to its busi- 
ness which has resulted from the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture’s drouth 
feed program. 

Mr. Morse, speaking for the gov- 
ernment, told the convention that 
“we deeply regret the fact’ that the 
drouth relief program has had a dis- 
turbing effect on the business of grain 
and feed dealers. However, he saw 
hope for the future. 

“We sincerely trust that any loss 
in business by feed manufacturers 
and dealers, due to the program, will 
be made up many, many times by the 
future business that has been main- 
tained in the drouth areas,” he said. 
“Farmers who are enabled to con- 
tinue their livestock production, 
through drouth relief, will be custo- 
mers kept in business for feed deal- 
ers to serve after the drouth program 
is over.” 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ABERDEEN ELEVATOR, 
MIDLAND, ONT., SOLD 


MIDLAND, ONT. — In a _ joint 
statement released by Robert C. 
Bacon of Boston, president and own- 
er of the Aberdeen Elevator Co., Ltd., 
at Midland, Ont. and R. J. Pinchin, 
president of Renown Investments, 
Ltd., announced that the Aberdeen 
elevator and property have been pur- 
chased by Renown Investments, Ltd. 
Possession is to take place Sept. 30. 
John Bacon, who has been manager 
of the Aberdeen elevator, plans to 
return to the U.S. where he has other 
interests. 

Mr. Bacon will be succeeded by 
R. A. Megaw, a former director, plant 
manager and life-long associate of 
a Pinchin in Copeland Flour Mills, 

td, 

When questioned as to the further 
development of the Aberdeen prop- 
erty, Mr. Pinchin was non-committal 
other than to say the elevator will 
continue to be operated as before. 

The purchase price was not dis- 
closed. 
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James E. Callaway 


APPOINTED—James E. Calla- 
way has been named director of 
advertising and sales promotion 
at Lindsey-Robinson & Co., Inc., 
Roanoke, Va. A former regional 
account manager with Brown 
Brothers Advertising, St. Louis, 
Mr. Callaway spent two years on 
the Ralston Purina account. Pre- 
viously he was in television and 
radio. He will be responsible for 
promotion of both the Fair-Acre 
feed line and the Gambill’s line of 
flour, corn meal, and prepared 
food mixes. One of his first tasks 
will be a campaign for Gambill’s 
Plantation Spoonbread Mix. After 
complete remodeling and mod- 
ernization of the Lindsey-Robin- 
son Co. feed mill, an_ intensive 
sales campaign on Fair-Acre 
feeds will be initiated through- 
out the company’s sales territory. 
The modernization is expected to 
be completed in October, with a 
production increase of more than 
100%. 





BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CINCINNATI FEED CLUB 
PLANS MEETING OCT. 5 


CINCINNATI—Richard L. Ayers, 
president of the Toledo Feed Club, 
who was in charge of training both 
dogs and their handlers in the K-9 
Corps during World War II, will re- 
late some of his experiences with 
dogs and discuss their training and 
feeding, at the first seasonal dinner 
meeting of the Cincinnati Feed Club 
on Oct. 5 in the Cincinnati Club. The 
meeting will be preceded by a cock- 
tail hour and followed by cards and 
other entertainment. 

President Fredric Emmert has an- 
nounced committee memberships for 
the coming year, and chairmen are: 
house and welfare, J. R. Harrington, 
Monsanto Chemical Co.; membership, 
Milton W. MHendrixson, Kentucky 
Chemical Industries, Inc.; program, 
James E. McHale, Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Beane; finance, 
John F. Young, Schenley Distillers, 
Inc.; golf, Robert W. Sander, E. 
Kahn’s Sons Co.; nominating, Sher- 
wood Williams, Buckeye Cottonoil 
Co.; campaign, pellet ticket, W. A. 
Unsworth, France Stone Products 
Inc., and mash ticket, Carl J. Nort- 
mann, Schenley Distillers, Inc., and 
publicity, Edgar C. Hanford, Feed- 
stuffs correspondent. Auditors for the 
year are A. J. MacGregor, Kentucky 
Chemical Industries, Inc., and Carl 
A. Pollak, Werthan Bag Corp. 
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- factors that lead to the results. 
ha a hy an ow Therefore, we should strive to con- 


trol these factors. 
I need not tell you that it’s getting 





By John E. Lange, American Bakers Cooperative. Ine. 


I would like to start off with a 
few definitions. 

Standard dictionaries define the 
word “cost” as follows: to cause the 
expenditure of; to be the cause of 
suffering or losing; the price paid for 
anything. The word “control” is de- 
fined as exercising a directing, re- 
straining or governing influence over 
something. 

Putting them both together, we 
could define “cost control” as: exer- 





EDITOR’S NOTE: The presenta- 
tion of the accompanying article on 
cost control by John E. Lange, execu- 
tive secretary and manager, Ameri- 
can Bakers Cooperative, Inc., was one 
of the features at a recent meeting of 
the New England Bakers Assn. Mr. 
Lange has had over a quarter of a 
century of experience in cost comrol 
and accounting fields. 





cising a restraint on the cause of 
suffering a loss, or directing the ex- 
penditure of producing a product. 

In my work in the industry, I 
would like to add my own definition 
of “cost control” as the systematic 
and consistent method of watching 
the various causes that make for high 
costs and then regularly directing the 
doing of something to correct them, 
or plainly speaking, find out what is 
wrong quickly, then do something 
about it right away. 

I know bakers who can’t ever seem 
to make a decent profit any time, in 
fact, who are lucky to make a profit 
at all. 

I also know bakers who go along 
month after month enjoying a profit 
that gives them the heebie-jeebies 
when excess profits taxes are figured 
each year. 

Alert Baker vs. Lucky One 

The difference between these two 
types of bakers is their attitude 
toward figures. The first type of bak- 
er operates with a hope and a 
prayer and has his fingers crossed. 
He hopes for a_ cash _ balance 
to pay his bills and a_ prayer 
that the operations for the month 
will show him profit. In the mean- 
time he keeps his fingers crossed. 
Good or bad luck are the deciding 
factors in his final results. 

The baker in the second group is 
constantly alert to the value of fig- 
ures resulting in wiser decisions and 
consequently good management. 

In the first place, the man is work- 
ing in a haze and is unsure of him- 
self. He tries to hit his target with 
scatter shot methods, hoping he will 
hit something. In the second case, the 
man is using the rifle method with his 
aim at a certain target with no other 
disturbing elements to deflect his 
aim. 

He doesn’t have to be a “cost ac- 
countant.” Incidentally, a cost ac- 
countant is defined as “an accountant 
who keeps track of the costs of labor, 
materials and overhead incurred in 
the manufacture of a product.” All 
he has to be is someone who appre- 
ciates the use of figures and takes 
action when something is seemingly 
wrong. 

He doesn’t wait until the end of 
the month when his profit and loss 
statement is handed to him. He does 
his work daily. 

By the time he gets his profit and 


* 


loss statement it’s history. It’s water 
over the dam. There’s nothing he can 
do about those figures, they are fin- 
ished. The figures he gets each day 
are what he works with. By correct- 
ing anything today that went wrong 
yesterday, he is going to save the 


tougher and tougher as we go along. 
Competition is keener, some bakers 
are getting hungrier, chain store in- 
roads present their problems, higher 
salaries and other costs keep mount- 


loss he would normally suffer during ing. 


the rest of the month. His P. & L. The housewife doesn't care 


what 


statement will then reflect a lower your costs are. That's your problem. 


cost. That is what I mean by con- Therefore, you can't 


trolling costs. 


pass off your 
inefficiency on to the consumer. You 


Costs are the result of operation. must compete with your most effi- 
The causes of these costs are the cient competitor and, therefore, you 





NIBROC 
WHITE PAPER 


was bred 


for flour sacks 


In the research laboratories of Brown 
Company a quarter of a century ago was 
“bred” the first bleached kraft specifically 
for flour sacks. It was Nibroc White. 
Before Nibroc,some papers had strength 
but poor printing qualities; others had 
good printing qualities but poor strength. 
Nibroc White was the first flour sack paper 
which combined both these essential qual- 
ities — 
Superior Strength! Exceptionally 
tough and highly flexible. Nibroc White 
gives far greater protection... guarantees 
safe and sound delivery of the product. 


Superior Printability! Nibroc White 
has outstanding built-in printing qualities 
that provide bright, sharp reproduction at 
high speed with clean, fast drying. 
Billions and billions of flour sacks have 
been made of Nibroc White. Today, it is 
America’s leading paper for dependable 
packaging. For samples and detailed infor- 
mation write Dept. RH-9, Boston. 


BROWN 


COMPANY, Berlin, New Hampshire 
CORPORATION, La Tuque, Quebec 


General Sales Offices: 
150 Causeway Street, Boston 14, Mass. 
Dominion Square Building, Montreal, Quebec 





SOLKA A CEILATE PULPS + SOLKA-FLOC + NIBROC PAPERS + NIBROK 
TOWTIS «© NIBROC KOWTOWLS NIBROC TOILET TISSUL + RERMICO 


SEWLK Pipl CONDUTT &A CORE ONCO INSOLES * CHEMICALS 
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too must try and learn how to be 
equally efficient. 

I venture to say that you all think 
you are working pretty hard to put 
your bakery over successfully. I don’t 
doubt it. You wouldn’t have to work 
any harder to do it with proper direc- 
tion on your part than if you belonged 
to the first group of bakers I men- 
tioned who work in a fog. In fact, 


after you once are organized with 
the proper figures you will find that 
your bakery will operate in good 
shape even though you do take 


Wednesday afternoons and a part of 
Saturday on the golf course. 

Cost control does take some effort 
on your part, but you already are 
putting your efforts in the business, 
so why not do it in the best way 
possible and the right way. It is easy; 
doesn’t require any more effort and 
gives a happier ending. 

I have divided this talk in three 
sections: 

1. The what of cost control—which 

I have defined. 

2. The why of cost control—which 
will enable you to compete suc- 
cessfully and allow greater prof- 
its. 

3. The how of cost control. 


“How” of Cost Control 


I would like now to go into the 
“how of cost control.” Let us take, 
for example, the control of materials 
and how I would go about controlling 
them. 

Materials, exclusive of wrapping 
supplies, in a wholesale bakery aver- 
age in round figures, say, 37% of the 
total cash outlay in a bakery. Of this 
total, flour constitutes approximate- 
ly 25°% and all other ingredients 
2%. Thus, one fourth of our expen- 
ditures represents flour cost. It’s a 
sizable figure so let’s control it some- 
what along the following lines. 

Flour when received in the plant 
should be weighed in. If you do not 
have facilities to weigh a full skid 
at a time then a small platform scale 
should be used and no less than 5% 
of the flour in the car should be 
weighed. This is a test, therefore, the 
sacks that are weighed should come 
from all portions of the car, not 
merely taking all the bags from the 
door of the car or from the end or 
the middle of the car. Take one bag 
and weigh it as each skid is loaded 
or one bag out of 20. If the average 
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weight, taking the tare into consid- 
eration, is greater than 1/2 or 6/10 
or 1% short, I would complain to the 
mill. Maybe they won’t make an ad- 
justment, although I have seen many 
made. It will put the mill on notice 
that you are watching their weights. 

The flour is now in. You store it 
for a specified time and are ready 
to blend. It is well to determine from 
those sacks you originally weighed, 
just how much of an average loss 
you have had during storage by re- 
weighing those sacks prior to blend- 
ing. This gives you information as to 
whether your storage conditions are 
normal. 

Check Your Scales 

At the time you are ready to let 
the flour into the hopper, you may 
find that your flour weighs more in 
the hopper than you called for. In 
other words, you may have set the 
scale at 240 lb., you might find you 
have 245 Ib. more or less. It, there- 
fore, is essential that you check your 
scales at periodical intervals and 
make adjustments on the scales so 
that when you call for 240 lb., you 
get 240 lb. This is sometimes done 
by setting the scales at 235 or what- 
ever the margin of error is. 

Of course, assumedly you get the 
excess flour out of the mixer 
in the form of dough. This may be so 
but you don’t get the full benefits, 
in any event, your formula has been 
thrown off balance, not by just 5 lb. 
in a sponge dough but by 10, taking 
into consideration the error occur- 
ring in the remix. 

You also have probably not gotten 
the correct amount of water, which 
is a loss as water costs almost 
nothing but increases the weight of 
the dough. 

I have found this overweight to be 
a considerable loss in many plants, 
until it was given attention. I rec- 
ommend your attention to this phase 
of your operation to avoid a large 
loss. 

When you take a plant having 
only 15 routes, running a weekly 
bread average of $800, an excessive 
invisible loss of flour of only 1% 
means approximately $1,600 per an- 
num. 

The same applies to other ingredi- 
ents which due to a 1% excessive in- 
visible loss would amount to approx- 
imately $750 per annum, in the same 
plant would give a total of approx- 


imately $2,350 per annum on one 
cost factor alone, and which factor is 
not different to control. 

In controlling the factor of invis- 
ible loss of materials, I suggest the 
test weighing of all materials. It may 
be that tare weights are incorrectly 
marked so you may be paying for 
wood or steal instead of the ingredi- 
ent that is supposed to be in that 
package. 

Inventories of material should be 
taken each month or four week pe- 
riod and the amount used as shown 
from the inventories and purchases 
should be compared with the amounts 
reported to have been used as shown 
on dough sheets and other records 
prepared by the shop. 

If the differences are too great 
more frequent inventories and com- 
parisons should be made. 

Finally a cost test, showing the 
percentage of material cost of each 
variety should be made regularly to 
see that a certain variety is not get- 
ting too high. This is possible particu- 
larly when prices are changing rap- 
idly. 

Add Material Costs 

When making such a test be sure 
to add to the cost of the materials 
shown in the formula, those additional 
materials used after the mixing, such 
as dusting flour and pan grease, fin- 
ishing materials and toppings if any, 
and not overlooking a certain amount 
for normal invisible loss. 

I have taken you through the main 
steps I usually take in controlling 
invisible loss. There are additional 
losses, more or less emanating from 
the proper utilization of material. 

The dough is mixed, thrown in the 
troughs at which point there is trough 
grease to consider. Lessening of the 
amount of grease used is a factor. 
Have your trough grease compara- 
tively thin. The thicker or more con- 
gealed it is, the greater amount will 
be used and still no more benefits de- 
rived therefrom. It is like using wa- 
ter as compared to molasses. You will 
use more molasses per square foot 
than you will water. This is another 
factor easy to control, involves no ef- 
fort but a little direction. 

The dough is fermented and now 
goes to the divider. Divider oil is 
the next factor. Of course, proper 
lubrication is necessary, therefore, 
by proper direction, a minimum 
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JOHN E. KOERNER & CO. 


DOMESTIC EXPORT 


FLOUR 


P, O. Box 646 781 LaSalle St. 
NEW ORLEANS, U. 8S. A. 








H. J. GREENBANK 
& COMPANY 


FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK, N. Y¥. 








Soft Cake Flour 


For Biscuit Manufacturers 


WATSON HIGGINS MILLING CO. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 











KELLY-ERICKSON CO. 


IN « 


Flour Brokers 
OMAHA, NEB 
New York 


San Francisco 








COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 


Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


PHONE L. D. 86 CABLE ADDRESS: COWIL 








WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
roreicn K]T_LOUR pomestic 


31st and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 








KNIGHTON 
FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 








S. R. STRISIK CoO. 
Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 

















CHEYENNE—NEBRED 





ARE FAMOUS FOR 
GOOD BAKING! 


-WESTCENTRAL coopsrarive crain company 


GRAIN EXCHANGE — OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
TeERMINAL AND SUBTERMINAL Facizitigs IN OMAHA, LINCOLN, FREMONT AND 200 AFFILIATED 


PAWNEE—TURKEY 


These famous wheats again 
comprise nearly all of the new 
crop available to you out of 
Nebraska. Millers depend on 
Nebraska wheat to produce 
the best baking results. The 
demand is good, but our spe- 
cialists are ready to pick the 
best of the crop for you. Con- 
tact us now! 








CouNtTrRY ELEVATORS 





JOHN M. FLYNN CO. 


Cash Grain Brokers 
Kansas City Board of Trade 
St. Joseph Board of Trade 


1232 Board of Trade Bldg. 
Kkansas City, Mo. 











/ tiie & Co. 


FLOUR 


520 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, IIl. 
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Broker and Merchandiser 
DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 


Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Rm. 520—120 Bdwy.. NEW YORK5,N. Y. 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 








The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 
All our wheat is grown on ‘Western 


Reserve’ and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 
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Cable Address: “‘Dorrgacu,'’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C. 3 











COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
17, Corn Exchange Chambers 


LONDON, E. C.3 


Cable Address: ‘‘CovEeNTRY,"’ London 








PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 











Cable Address: ‘‘Topri'’, London 


SIDNEY SMITH 
(FLOUR, FEED & GRAIN,) LTD. 
52 Mark Lane LONDON, E. C.3 
FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED, CORN AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Codes: Riverside, A B C 5th Ed., also Bentley 
and Western Union 5 Letter Codes 











C. E. FEAST & CO. 
(CHAS. E. FEAST) 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Subscription Room 
Seething Lane, 


Cable 


LONDON, E. C. 3 


Address ‘“Feastanco,” London. 











STANNARD, COLLINS & CO., Lt. 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CEREALS 
AND CEREAL PRODUCTS 


Cory Buildings 
Fenchurch Street LONDON, E. C. 3 
Cable Address: “Famed,” London 














FENNELL, SPENCE & CO. 


IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
LINSEED anp COTTONSEED PRODUCTS 
FEED, ETC. 

20, Chapel Street, LIVERPOOL, ENG. 
Cable Address: “FENNELL,” Liverpool 











JAMES ALLEN & CO., (Belfast) Ltd. 
FLOUR anp CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 
Ulster Bank Chambers, 73 May Street 
BELFAST, IRELAND 
Cable Address: “ANCHOR,” Belfast 








WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 


LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Baltic Chambers . . 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW 
Cable Address: “WAVERLEY” 








D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
45 Hope Street GLASGOW 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 

OFFICES ALSO AT 
LIVERPOOL LEITH 
DUBLIN BELFAST 











CRAWFORD & LAW 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C. 2 
and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers 


LONDON, E.C.3 
Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 











Buy and Sell 
Through 


WANT ADS 
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amount of divider oil can be deter- 
mined and still a savings effected. 


Accurate Scaling Important 

The divider scaling of the dough 
is a most important factor, not only 
from a cost standpoint, but from the 
standpoint of uniformity. In the av- 
erage plant, the divider man is paid 
exclusively to scale loaves. If he fails 
to scale accurately and scales light, 
it may mean a temporary increase in 
income, but it might involve entan- 
glements with the bureau of weights 
and measures and at the same time 
give your competitors a grand op- 
portunity to put your loaf on the 
scale and then theirs to show a 
grocer how much heavier their loaf is. 

If he scales heavy, you have a loss 
or a higher material cost to contend 
with. I have seen the loss, due to 
this overscaling, represent the differ- 
ence between a profit and a loss in 
various plants. 

On top of it all, if the divider man 
can be wrong on the heavy side, he 
can, by the same token, be wrong 
on the light side and if he is varying 
from day to day a loss today and a 
gain tomorrow may make a differ- 
ence in the texture of the loaf from 
day to day. 

By proper direction on the part 
of the production superintendent, the 
trend of scaling can be adjusted dur- 
ing the course of the day’s run so 
that a heavy loss can be avoided for 
at least a good part of the day. If 
the superintendent will check up on 
his dough yields beginning after a 
few doughs have gone to the divider 
and then various times during the 
day, he can minimize on the inaccu- 
racies of scaling. Thus, he can help 
toward more uniformity, reduced 
losses or decreased headaches caused 
by lightweight complaints. 

Immediately after the divider 
comes the problem of dusting flour. 
In addition to possible cores in the 
loaf, this can represent a costly item 
and should be watched. The spread 
of the flow of flour from the dusting 
flour hoppers can be controlled. There 
is no use having a spread of 8 in., 
if the dough only covers 6 in. off the 
divider. There is no use in having a 
big pile of flour off the rounder so that 
when the ball of dough hits it, the 
ball takes on a lot of flour. By exper- 
imentation a minimum amount of 
flour out of the hopper into the ma- 
chines can be determined. Above all, 
enough catch pans should be _ in- 
stalled to minimize the amount of 
dusting flour getting on the floor. 

The next factor is pan grease pro- 
vided, of course, you do not have 
your pans glazed. A watchful attitude 
can save money and avoid stains on 
the side of your bread. 

These are all factors that make 
for a high or low ingredient cost. The 
executive himself need do very little 
physically in controlling them. His 
job is to get the daily figures coming 
to him each day and take time enough 
to talk to his department head about 
them. 

Get Regular Reports 

Let us not forget that unless we 
are told the results of our work, we 
are prone to think something is going 
along satisfactorily. On the other 
hand, by hearing the results regu- 
larly, making comparisons with our 
goals we can do a better job and at 
the same time, be made to feel that 
we are individuals who have a 
part in the works. 

There are many other factors such 
as production output per man hour, 
direct labor, wrapping and shipping, 
average number of units wrapped per 
hour, fuel consumption per 1,000 Ib. 
of dough, electric consumption, wrap- 


ping supply costs, watching overlaps 
and rewraps. 

And also a very important item 
when you really think about your 
cash drawer is the shipping floor. 

Then consider distribution costs, 
finding the weakness of the sales de- 
partment, whether there are enough 
stops per route, enough sales per 
stop, too many miles traveled and 
sales per mile, gasoline consumption, 
keeping individuad records on the 
cost of operating each truck and cost 
per mile of truck operation. There 
are many, many more, but time 
does not permit going into them in 
detail and how I would go about cor- 
recting them. 

Time studies and material cost 
tests, however, should be made at 
regular intervals to determine the 
profitable from _ the unprofitable 
items. 


Route Statement Shows Situation 

Likewise, several times a year a 
route profit and loss statement show- 
ing the profit on each route for the 
month should be made up. 

The control of a greater part of 
your costs can be maintained if you 
have the will to do it. It is, of course, 
predicated on getting your accounting 
figures and shop reports coming in 
the office properly. It’s easy in a 
bakery. It’s easy because the nature 
of the baking business allows for a 
complete operation, from the raw 
materials to the cash in bank every 
24 hours, therefore, the control of the 
operations can be had daily. 

The executive is the one who must 
set the example. By showing his in- 
terest and inspiring his department 
heads to the point of action by his 
interest, he will set the right exam- 
ple. Then the day that your account- 
ant brings in the results of the 
month’s operations will be more in- 
teresting to you. 





McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ““MARVEL,"’ Glasgow 





N. V Algemeene Handel-en 
. ¢ Industrie Maatschappy 


» “MEELUNIE” 


(Flour Union, Ltd.) 


Heerengracht 209 


| AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 


Importers of 


FLOUR + OFFALS - STARCH 








ROBERT CARSON & CO. 


LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 
Cable Address: ““Dipioma,"’ Glasgow 








ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 


IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, CEREALS, OATMEALS, 
GRAIN 
163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 
Cable Address: “Goldenglo,” Glasgow 








N. V.GEBRS VAN DEN BERGH'S 
KONINKLUKE FABRIEKEN 
P.O. BOX 82, ROTTERDAM 
BIGGEST BUYERS OF ALL KINDS OF 
FLOUR AND FEEDSTUFFS 
References 
De Twentsche Bank, N. V., Rotterdam 
The Guarantee Trust Co., New York 


Cable Address: “Locomotion,” Rotterdam 








Anno 1876 


VERHOEFF & ZOON’s 
HANDELMAATSCHAPPY N. V 
KOTTERDAM 
Flour Importers 
Also handling bakers’ sundries 
Cables: Radium Corr P.O. Box 6 








FELIX COHEN 
FLOUR IMPORTERS SINCE 1879 
36, Maucitsweg (Postbox 196) 
ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Reference: De Twentsche Bank 
Cable 


Address: ‘Felixcohen” 








FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 
GLASGOW,C 2 


c. 1. F. business much preferred 
Cable Address: “Glencairn,"’ Glasgow 


60 Wellington Street 


Established 1885 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Also Handling Bakers’ Sundries 
Solicit Correspondence From 
Manufacturers and Exporters 
Cable Address: ‘“‘Heslenfeld,” Amsterdam 
Damrak 20-22 AMSTERDAM (C) 








WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace St., GLASGOW, C.5 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
17 St. Nicholas St., ABERDEEN 
26/28 High St., KIRKCALDY 
Cable: “Philip,’”” Dundee 


W. DE BOER & CO. 


HAMBURG 1 
Messberghof 


Flour, cereals, feed, grains, etc. 


IMPORTERS 


Cable Address: ‘‘Wedeboer” 














Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam 


GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 
FLOUR SPECIALISTS 
AMSTERDAM 
Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Codes: Bentley's Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 5th Bd., Riverside, Private 
Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 


SINCE 1889 








Established 1874 


N. V. Agentuur & Commissiehandel 
w/h P. C. VIS & CO. 


AMSTERDAM 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Cable Address: “Visco” 








47-48 Damrak 





STOLP & CO., LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Solicit offers directly from export millers all grades hardwheat, 
softwheat and springwheat flours 
Pro-forma contract stating terms and conditions in full 
will be sent on request 


Cable Address: “Cleo” 
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_ CITY'S) 


KANSAS 


ESTABLISHED 1913 


Contacts with Foreign Business Representatives 


Direct Foreign Banking Connections 


Current Credit Information on Foreign Buyers 


Expert Analyses of Foreign Markets 
Financing of Export Operations 


Constant Check on Foreign Exchange Rates 


Translations in All Major Languages 


Fast Collections and Foreign Exchange Transactions 


City National’s experienced Foreign Department staff is 
eager to help make your foreign trade program more suc- 
cessful than ever. Call, write or visit our Foreign Depart- 


ment soon! 


CITY NATIONAL 





MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT 
INSURANCE CORPORATION 





10TH AND GRAND e@ KANSAS CITY 10, MO. 


3. Bonk & Fat Compony | 













8 


sen gt Bear 


_omempais, TENN. 






KANSAS 
DIAMOND 
BAKERY 











EXPORT FLOUR INSURED ALL RISKS BY 


ORIGINATORS of ALL RISKS 
INSURANCE ON FLOUR 


Policies of this Company 
» held b 


Atlante, Georgie 


OF LIVERPOOL 


y leading millers 


Chicago, ll. Dallas, Texes 


Sen Francisco, Calif. 


The SEA INSURANCE CO., Ltd. 
CHUBB & SON 


United States Managers 
90 John Street 


New York 
Montreal, Caneda 
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CONVENTION 
CALENDAR 


Sept. 24-25—Pennsylvania Millers 
& Feed Dealers Assn.; Abraham Lin- 
coln Hotel, Reading; sec., Richard I. 
Amman, 43/4 E. Main St., P.O. Box 
329, Ephrata, Pa. 

Sept. 26—Dist No. 4, Assn. of Op- 
erative Millers, Hotel Nicollet, Min- 
neapolis; Sec., W. A. Howie, 20 Flour 
Exchange, Minneapolis 15, Minn. 

Sept. 26—Dist No. 11, Assn. of Op- 
perative Millers, O’Henry Hotel, 
Greensboro, N. C. 


Sept. 30-Oct. 1—Greater Washing- 
ton Poultry Conference; Winthrop 
Hotel, Tacoma, Washington. 

Oct. 2-3—Virginia Bakers Council, 
fall meeting, Natural Bridge Hotel, 
Natural Bridge, Va.; Sec., Harold K. 
Wilder, 804 Life Insurance Co. of 
Va. Bldg., Richmond 19, Va. 

Oct. 2-3 — Tri-Section, American 
Assn. of Cereal Chemists; Kansas 
State College, Manhattan. 

Oct. 3—Dist. No. 6, Assn. of Op- 
erative Millers, Quincy, Mich.; Sec., 
J. Ben Decker, Knappen Milling Co., 
Augusta, Michigan. 

Oct. 3—Dist. No. 12, Assn. of Op- 
erative Millers, Newhouse Hotel, Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 

Oct. 4-5— North Central Jersey 
Association of Bakery Owners, the 
Berkeley Carteret Hotel, Asbury, 
Park, N.J. Sec., Michael Herzog, 48 
Cleremont Ave., New Brunswick, 
NJ. 


Oct. 5-6—Allied Trades of the Bak- 
ing Industry of Northern California 
Bakers’ Institute, Sir Francis Drake 
Hotel, San Francisco; sec., E. B. 
Gicker, Room 912, 260 California St., 
San Francisco 11, Cal. 


Oct. 7—Iowa Bakers Assn., Edu- 
cational Conference; Savery Hotel, 
Des Moines, Iowa; Sec., N. X. Swen- 
son, 113 So. Court St., Ottumwa, 
Iowa. 

Oct. 7—Vermont Feed Dealers and 
Manufacturers Assn.; University of 
Vermont, Burlington; Sec., Prof. D. 
C. Henderson, University of Vermont. 

Oct. 8-10—Dist. No. 9, Assn. of Op- 
erative Millers, Winthrop Hotel, Ta- 
coma, Wash.; Sec., Francis King, 636 
S. Palouse Ave., Walla Walla, Wash. 

Oct. 9—Self-Rising Flour Institute, 
Inc.; semi-annual meeting; Henry 
Grady Hotel, Atlanta, Georgia; sec., 
Allen R. Cornelius, 322 Nashville 
Trust Bldg., Nashville 3, Tennessee. 

Oct. 20— American Corn Millers 
Assn.; Chicago, Illinois. 

Oct. 20-22—National Association of 
Bakery Sanitarians, Hotel Sherman, 
Chicago, Mlinois; Sec., Dr. Edward 
L. Holmes, American Sanitation In- 
stitute, 884-886 Hodiamont Ave., St. 
Louis 12, Mo. 

Oct. 24—Dist. No. 5, Assn. of Op- 
erative Millers, DeSota Hotel, St. 
Louis, Mo.; Sec., Henry Lee, 1710 
Chestnut, St. Louis, Mo. 

Oct. 24-28 — American Bakers 
Assn., Hotel Sherman, Chicago; Sec., 
Harold F. Fiedler, 20 N. Wacker 
Drive, Chicago 6, Il. 

Oct. 30—National Soft Wheat Mill- 
ers Assn.; Robert E. Lee Hotel, Win- 
ston Salem, N.C.; sec., Paul Marshall, 
1616 Board of Trade Bldg., Chicago 4. 

Oct. 31—Joint meeting, Dist. 8 
Assn. of Operative Millers, and the 
Niagara Frontier and Toronto Sec- 
tions, American Assn. of Cereal 
Chemists, Hotel Markeen, Buffalo, 
N. Y.; Sec., Kenneth C. Lawson, Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Nov. 9-11—Grocery Manufacturers 


Cable Address “RAYBAR” 


TIDEWATER 
GRAIN COMPANY 


Receivers - Shippers - Exporters 
Export and Domestic Forwarders 





Members all leading Exchanges 
Established 1927 


Bourse Building 
PHILADELPHIA 6, PA 


Chamber of Commerce 
BALTIMORE 2, MD. 








“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING DIVISION 


Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 








“Hunter’s CREAM” 
The Oldest Flour 


Brand in Kansas 


that for more than seventy years 
has stood at the very top of the 
fine quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 








MADE-RITE 
BIG 7 


Superior Bakery Flours 


KANSAS FLOUR MILLS CO. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 








|-H 
QUALITY MILLED FLOURS 


Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 











STANDARD MILLING 
COMPANY 


Millers of 
®CERESOTA ® ARISTOS 


BAKERY FLOURS 











SUPERIOR 
BULLE BAG & COTTON MILLS 
for the pra pc 
MILLING Mow Orloone New York City, 
INDUSTRY ‘Reet mee Medison Ave. 
Denver Winter Hoven, Fla. 
picks los Angeles Son Francisco 
1870 Konsas City, Kans. Phoenix 











STAR OF THE WEST 
: : Oneof the Best : : 
MILLING COMPANY 
NIGHTINGALE and STAR Patent Flour 
Phone 2131 Frankenmuth, Mich. 





PIRES PEAh 


BAKERY FLOURS 


The crc Milling & Elevator Co. 
General Office Denve 
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SERVICE HEADQUARTERS FOR THE MILLING AND GRAIN INDUSTRIES 


The Northwestern Miller Service Program 





The Northwestern Miller is proud of its 

service program developed and maintained to 

provide advertisers with news flashes, inter- 

pretations, clarifications, texts of government 

regulations and similar information of value 
in the operation of a busi- 
ness. 


Industry information is 
gathered by staff members 
in Minneapolis, Kansas 
City, Chicago, New York, 
Washington and Toronto. 
Reports are consolidated 
and transmitted through 
a network of teletype, 

telephone and direct Western Union wires. 


Urgent news flashes of immediate value are 
sent to advertisers by telephone and telegraph. 
Special news bulletins go to advertisers by 
first class mail, presenting an enlargement of 
the flash news with additional background, 
clarification and interpretation. 


The Washington Report, a weekly letter 
service inaugurated to meet the industry’s 
urgent need for additional news and interpre- 
tation from the nation’s capital, also is sent to 
advertisers by first class mail. This bulletin is 
largely the product of The Northwestern 
Miller’s own Washington representative. 


A special weekly news bulletin is also pre- 
pared for and sent by air mail to Canadian and 
European advertisers. 


Bulletin Services 


EXCLUSIVE SERVICE-TO-ADVERTISERS 


Proof of a job well done... 


“Congratulations on the effectiveness of 
your service program.”—A Montana mill 
executive.* 


“You are entirely too modest in describing 
the value of your Washington Report. It 
is up to the usual high quality and stand- 
ard that you have established over the 
years.”—A Minneapolis milling company 
official.* 


“Your Washington Report is clearly set 
forth and we value the interpretation.” —A 
Pacific Northwest flour mill executive.* 


*Original letters available on request. 


The value of this extra editorial service to 
advertisers in The Northwestern Miller is 
evidenced by the many expressions of appre- 
ciation received. It is an important part of the 
magazine’s extensive service-to-advertisers 
program, which also includes: 


e The Northwestern Miller, a weekly news magazine 
e The Almanack, a statistical annual 

The Library, for reference and research 

e Lists, exclusive service-to-advertisers 

@ Special Services, to meet advertisers’ needs 


The Northwestern Miller offers a valuable service program to its advertisers. 
Are you using this advantage in your operations? Ask for more details... 





the Related Fields of 


Tue, wwe Pupuisunc oo. | GThp. Northwestern Miller 





Flour, Feed, Grain and Baking 


118 SOUTH SIXTH STREET, MINNEAPOLIS 2, MINN. 
Tue NORTHWESTERN MILLER «+ FEEDSTUFFS 


THE AMERICAN BAKER ¢ MILLING PRODUCTION NEW YORK KANSAS CITY 
CHICAGO TORONTO 























DON’T NEGLECT Elevator Heads 
—They Start Fires 


AVOID CHOKES ——But If a Choke Occurs 


Examine Head Pulley Immediately 


. Several recent fires have occurred from failure to do so 





If too hot for hand, cool with water or CTC or 
COx¢ extinguisher fluid 


lf Belt Is Smoking FLOOD IT 
Mit MuTuAL Fire PREVENTION BUREAU 


400 W. Madison St. CHICAGO, ILL. 











« 
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Aged and Aerated 


To insure uniformity ¢ To increase absorption 


To improve bakeshop performance 


You can’t buy a better flour «¢ 





Or get a better value 


Or receive better service - Or be in better hands 


It pays to talk to King Midas when you are ready to buy flour 


KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS <> MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


Perey Kent Says: 


contribution to date to the family flour 
.. P/K PIC. 
TURE SALES CARDS. Watch 


for our ad.” 


“Our greatest 


miller and distributor . 


R. K. Peek, President 


PERCY KENT BAG CO., 1M. 














A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CoO. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


900 ELECTRIC BUILDING BUFFALO 3, NEW YORK 
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of America, Inc.; Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel, N. Y.; Sec., William A. Dolan, 
205 E. 42nd St., New York 17, New 
York. 

Nov. 13—Dist. No. 13, Assn. of Op- 
erative Millers, Medicine Hat, Alta. 

Nov. 15-17—New England Bakers 
Assn.; Hotel Statler, Boston; sec., 
Robert E. Sullivan, 51 Exeter St., 
Boston 16, Mass. 


1954 


Jan. 23-25 — Pennsylvania Bakers 
Assn., Abraham Lincoln Hotel, Read- 
ing, Pa. Sec., Theo. Staab, 5700 E. 
Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Jan, 24-26 — Indiana Grain and 
Feed Dealers Assn.; Claypool Hotel, 
Indianapolis, Ind.; Sec., Fred K. Sale, 
600 Board of Trade Bldg., Indian- 
apolis 4, Indiana. 

Feb. 15-17—Grain Processing Ma- 
chinery Manufacturers Assn.; Hotel 
Nicollet, Minneapolis, Minn.;  sec., 
Raymond J. Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., 
New York 17, N.Y. 

March 14-17 — Associated Retail 
Bakers of America, Netherland Plaza 
Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio; sec., Trudy 
Schurr, 735 W. Sheridan Road, Chi- 
cago 13, Ill. 

May 2-4—Texas Bakers Assn.; 
Texas Hotel, Fort Worth, Texas; 
Sec., Mrs. G. Goodman, 1134 Liberty 
Bank Bldg., Dallas 1, Texas. 

May 23-27—American Assn. of 
Cereal Chemists; Hotel Cosmopolitan, 
Denver, Colorado; Sec., C. L. Brooke, 
Merck and Co., Inc., Rahway, New 
Jersey. ~ 

May 23-27—Association of Opera- 
tive Millers Technical Conference; 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago, IIl.; Sec., 
Donald 8S. Eber, 639 Board of Trade 
Bldg., Kansas City. 

June 19-21—Bakers Association of 
the Carolinas, Ocean Forest Hotel, 
Myrtle Beach, S.C.; Sec., Mrs. Louise 
Skillman, 2608 Portland Ave., Char- 
lotte 7, N.C. 








One reason girls kiss and make up 
is that the stuff rubs off. 


¢¢ ¢ 


There’s one thing about money— it 
talks, but it never gives itself away. 


¢?¢ ¢ 

In Sofia, a comrade visited the of- 
fice of Bulgaria’s Premier. “Com- 
rade,” he asked, astonished, ‘what 
kind of a telephone are you using? 
It has a receiver, but no mouth- 
piece.” 

“If you must know,” the Premier 
answered, “that is our direct connec- 
tion with Moscow.” 


e¢$¢ @ 

A radio program which came on 
every morning at 7 a.m. received 
the following note from a feminine 
fan: “Before I started listening to 
your program, I couldn’t get my hus- 
band out of bed in the morning. Now 
he can’t get out of the house fast 


enough.” 
September Mourn: 
ment of the income tax. 
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IMPORTANT MILLING NEWS 
ewe OFFERS 


HY-KURE 


Revolutionary New Method 
of Supplying Chlorine 
Dioxide For Maturing and 
Bleaching Flour 











ELIMINATES GAS 
GENERATOR 


For information on our complete maturing 
and bleaching service . . . write direct to: 


oul Chemitale : 








8 WEST 9th st, KANSAS CITY, MO 
SPECIALISTS IN FLOUR MATURING, 
BLEACHING AND ENRICHMENT 








Soft Winter WheatFlours 


Family - Commercial 
Export 





Long Distance Telephone 32 
Cable address — “Jasco” 


J. Allen Smith & Co., Inc. 


KNOXVILLE 6, TENNESSEE 














Interstate 
GRAIN CORPORATION 
KANSAS CITY 
ENID . FORT WORTH 


CAPACITY 5,000,000 BUS. 


SCeeessseseessaseases 
Secccccceescscesscessee 





“Whitewater Flour” 
Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 











FOR QUALITY, FLAVOR AND ECONOMY 


Hubbard *i!!'":° 








s . . s 
Miner - Hillard Milling Co. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA, 
Manufacturers of 
CORN FLOUR - CORN MEAL 
CORN SPECIALTIES 











Acme-Evans Flours 
Progressive Milling Since 1821 
ACME-EVANS COMPANY, INC. 














PAPER SACKS 
FOR MILLERS 
The Chatfield & Woods Sack Co. 


CINCINNATI, O. 
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The Northwestern Miller offers a valuable 


program of services to its advertisers, in- 
Are 


you taking advantage of this service 






cluding bulletin and list services. 






program? Ask for more details. 























ARNOLD 


— 


STERLING 


Mills and Sells 


“Thoro-Bread” 


(Diastatically Balanced) 


A very fine, strong, altogether 
uniform and dependable flour 


ARNOLD MILLING CO. 











DIXIE 


Plain and Self-Rising 


A Flour Without Equal 
Anywhere 


zw BUHLER 
MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 


@ Mill & Gen. Offices, Buhler, Kansas 


STERLING, KANSAS 


@ Southern Regional Office, 934 Ex- 
change Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 








Victor-Champion-Frost King-Headliner 





Family Flour De Luxe 


THE CRETE MILLS 


CRETE, NEB 














BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 








You can make better bread with 


SUNNY KANSAS Flour 


The WICHITA 
Gusur Mills Ca. 


WICHITA, KANSAS 








HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 








*“RUSSELL'S BEST” 

“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 

Our mill is located in the high protein 

wheat district of central western Kan- 

sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from) growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 











for ALL your flout. 


SPRING .. HARD WINTER .. SOFT WHEAT 


THE BEARDSTOWN MILLS 
COMPANY 
BEARDSTOWN, ILLINOIS 





















THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 





Ways to Reach 


The related fields of 
FLOUR, FEED, GRAIN and BAKING 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, mas (C\ 
published weekly, carries the advertiser’s A wow Tl tf i(\ oy 
message to the large users and distrib- | A 

utors of flour. Its editorial content em- 
braces the long chain of processing and 
merchandising that binds the wheat field 
to the consumers’ table. It is the leading 
publication of the breadstuffs world. 


Poe 





FEEDSTUFFS—a weekly paper for the 


feed manufacturer, jobber, broker and a E E D STU F F S 
dealer—gives its readers prompt informa- 

tion about the products they use, buy © A WEEKLY NEWSPAPER ° 

and sell. It is the only newspaper of the FOR THE FEED MANUFACTURER, JOBBER, BROKER ond DEALER 
feed trade. In addition to its paid cir- Volume 20—Number 82 - . eae 
culation—largest in the field—selective 10% Larger Spring Pig Crop Predicted 
— distribution blankets the in- — Es Soa saaah an nai 
aon Slanted to Needs se=| WOULD BE UNDER USDA GOAL 
£ Baad ladastry 1948 Pig Crop Increases 1% Over Last Year Because of 


3% Gain in Fall Production; Pigs Saved Per 
a on Record 


mot 



























MILLING PRODUCTION is a monthly 
technical journal for operative millers, 
cereal chemists and their associates. Its 
circulation is carefully selected to assure 
advertisers complete coverage of key per- 
sonnel in the production departments of 
the flour milling industry. Its readers 
recommend what to buy. 


THE AMERICAN BAKER, published 
monthly, brings to the big buyers of the 
baking industry all the news of the bread- 
stuffs world. It reviews and analyzes the 
factors influencing the flour market— 
nerve center for bakery profits. It sug- 
gests what to make and how to sell it. 
Its selective readership makes it a pow- 
erful advertising medium. 


The Business Paper Family Serving 


the Related Fields of 
FLOUR, FEED, GRAIN & BAKING 


THE MILLER PUBLISHING CO. 


118 SOUTH SIXTH STREET MINNEAPOLIS 2, MINNESOTA 
BRANCH OFFICES — NEW YORK, CHICAGO, KANSAS CITY, TORONTO 
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Whar have Coal Mining 
and FLOUR TREATMENT in common? 


. a : a = ne 4 
in Pad ; lay ee ~ hed’ a 
a we, ~~,” ae Ad \ 
*s < et oe ee re 


A 


... both are procedures calling for skill, experience and proper tools. 
Here’s how the N-A FLOUR SERVICE DIVISION meets these needs 
for you and your consultants: 


SKILL Attained and maintained by daily handling of flour 
treatment problems in both field and laboratory. 


EXPERIENCE Exceeding 30 years in flour treatment. 


PROPER TOOLS Dyox for maturing, Novadelox for color improve- 
ment, and N-Richment-A for enriching. pose 
for flour maturing 


Call your N-A SPECIALTY MAN for additional information today! NOVADELOX 
All the benefits of N-A’s “smooth running” maturing, color improve- nace seca 
ment and enrichment processes and products are as near to you as pe 


for uniform enrichment 
your telephone. 
“Dyox,” “‘“Novadelox,”’ and “N-Richment-A” Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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Are your schools 
as good as you think? 


It'll be worth your while to find out. 


Far more than half of the nation’s schools are overcrowded. 
Forty per cent are unsafe and poorly equipped. This year 
there will be 1,700,000 more children of school age than last 


year, and we have fewer teachers to go around. 


The schools in your community may be much better than 
these statistics indicate. But they can be kept to the high 
standard we all want only through constant interest and 


action by people like you. 


To find out how to judge your schools, send for the free 
booklet, How Can Citizens Help Their Schools? Address: 
Better Schools, 2 West 45th St., New York 36, N. Y. 





